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Vacation Rambles and Thoughts; comprising the 
Recollections of three Continental Tours in the 
Vacations of 1841-3. By T. N. Talfourd, 
D.C.L., Sergeant-at-Law. 2 vols. Moxon. 


Tue habitual idler, who, in his perfection, has 
nothing to do, and does it! the partially-employed 
man of business, with some leisure and some 
locomotion ; the clerk or officialist, numbering 
his certain routine-hours of daily attendance,— 
none of these, nor indeed of the more general 
classes helonging to intelligent society, can form 
any idea of the gusto with which the lawyer, or 
man of letters, tied to their unceasing pursuits 
as galley-slaves are to their oars (with only 
shorter intervals of rest), enjoy the delights of 
change, and healthy sports or foreign travel. 
Perhaps the schoolboy, released for the holy- 
days from a severe task-master, comes nearer to 
their sense of pleasure and happiness than any 
other human being. To him the world seems 
another world. ‘The dark all of a sudden be- 
comes bright ; the gloomy brilliant. From zero 
his spirit mounts far above set fair; coldness 
has vanished, and summer-heat encircles every 
object and feeling. Nothing but play has suc- 
ceeded to nothing but work; and fagging has 
been converted into the sheer fatigue of amuse- 
ment. No times to be kept, no lessons to be 
learnt, no passages to be committed to memory 
and delivered, no crabbed ancients to be con- 
strued, no foreign tongues to be misspelt or mis- 
pronounced, no failures to be anticipated, no 
reproofs to be feared. The joyous creature has 
passed into another state of existence; the fledg- 
ling-bird has got and tried its wings; and like 
the poor Poll-parrot, of whom it is told, when 
it had moulted every feather, it used to repeat, 
“T’ll be —— if I don’t fly away,” he does quit 
his perch with ineffable delight, and does fly to 
the utmost of his expanding pinions, even 
though as naked as the poor hopping Poll. 

So the learned labourer in the science of the 
laws, smothered for ever under their mountains 
of accumulated weight, perplexed for ever by 
their never-ending difficulties and contradic- 
tions, and worn out in verbal and logical foren- 
sic combats, which exhaust the soul without at- 
fording a solace to the imagination,—so does he, 
and the literary man under like circumstances, 
escape, as the schoolboy, from his bores and 
troubles, and grasp at even the most momentary 
gratification ‘with an intensity only known to 
himself.. He is ngt one to travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and say, 'tis barren all; on the 
contrary, the very desert is to him an oasis, 
and out of a very wilderness he can pluck hun- 
dreds and thousands of sweets. 

With a cultivated understanding, and refined 
and intellectual powers, such as Sergeant ‘Tal- 


abide the surly, snappish, perpetual fault-find- 
ing of an individual, either in actual experience 
or in book-telling ; and always cut the con- 
nexion at the earliest possible opportunity— 
for of all the tiresome and hateful comrades on 
earth, a confirmed grumbler is about the most 
offensive. His first snore at night is a grunt, 
and so is the last of his morning’s sleep. And he 
wakes but to grumble, and he eats but to grum- 
ble: grumbling seems to be to his food what 
a gizzard is to a fowl, absolutely necessary for 
his digestion. Heaven keep us from such asso- 
ciates: one Sergeant Talfourd is worth a mil- 
lion of them. 

With respect to the volumes now published, 
it was our good fortune to have been favoured 
before with one of the few copies printed for 
private distribution;* and we rejoice to see 
that this our private treat may now be tasted 
by the rest of the world. The alterations made 
in the new edition are few and unimportant ; 
and as they do not offer to us (so circumstanced) 
the same novelty as the last excursion, we shall 
beg to confine our few illustrative selections to 
that portion of the work. And we may dip 
any where for a freshness and gracefulness of 
thought and description. After leaving Zu- 
rich, and coming upon the banks of the Rhine, 
here a shallow mountain-stream, the author 
says: 

‘We reached it at Reichenau, where Louis- 
Philippe performed the high and humble duties 
of a school-teacher, while his palace-home was 
made destitute by his father’s death and his 
mother’s exile. It would be pleasant to know 
the princely usher’s thoughts, when, after he 
had patiently endured the toil of contending 
with the levities and the duiness of school-boys, 
he retired to his own secret contemplations— 
more extraordinary than those of any one of his 
ill-fortuned class—except, perhaps, Eugene 
Aram. We passed the two Rhine streams by 
two elegant bridges, and circled the border of 
a lovely lawn lying beside the Hinter Rhine, 
as loveable a spot (except the small wild com- 
mon beyond Servoz), as I remember out of 
Britain. The road, rising gradually, forms a 
semicircle above it, and the descending bank, 
following the beautiful curve, is fringed with 
shrub-like trees, while the circled turf is such 
as fairies would choose for their revels. As- 
cending the valley of Domleschg, we saw on a 
green knoll, almost in sight of this bit of ver- 
dant peace, a gallows—emblem of infant civil- 
isation, soon, perhaps, to be looked upon as a 
moral wonder—under which, at long intervals, 
a sturdy robber has gazed his last on this fair 
world. From this point, where law has planted 


| its terrible footstep, more awful from the soli- 


tude around it, the huge valley*(such it now 
h 





fourd has shewn himself, in many sl and 
on many public ions, to p ; with 
genius to be impressed, and a kindly disposition 
to he pleased he knows not why and cares not 
wherefore; the author of these volumes is just 
the person we like to accompany on vacation or 
any other rambles. The gentle spiritings, the 
benevolent spontaneous impulses, and the rea- 
diness to make the best of every incident how- 
evet untoward, are strong recommendations to 
the reader. For ourselves, we never could 








) is rough with the vestiges of contests, 
both elemental and human. It is a wild scene; 
on the crags which jut out from the mountains, 
are the remains’of feudal holds more ancient, 
and which nested bandits more fierce, than 
those of the Khiine in its glory; while the vexed 
and furrowed earth attests the force of the huge 





* We have also the satisfaction to possess the vo- 
lume of Mr. Talfourd’s critical and miscellaneous 
writings; one’vol., pp. 354; printed by Carey and 
Hart of Philadelphia.—£d. L. G. 


torrent of the Nolla, which often lays it waste ; 
—you almost tremble as you look on this wild 
battle-field of nature and men! It is a small 
chaos. Nothing is settled there even yet ;— 
language still struggles with language, creed 
with creed; for each hamlet differs in tongue 
and religion from its neighbour: a grand un- 
blessed spot, with the gibbet at one end, the 
ruined holds of robbers at the other, and deso- 
lation in the centre. I turned often from the 
gloomy grandeur around to look back, where 
the tall limestone rocks we had passed har- 
monised in curious felicity with the cold grey 
of the sky, until, under the shades of the dark 
mountains, we entered the old dingy faded 
town of Thusis. It has an interest, however, 
of its own, not out of keeping with the glooms 
of its neighbourhood, for it carries the mind 
back to the remote antiquity of Etruscan colo- 
nisation in the rude dayge of Rome. Here we 
waited for an hour to refresh our horses and 
ourselves; they took large hunches of black 
bread; we took a coarse dé&etiné a la fourchette, 
in a dark upper room, which I fancied like 
those interesting chambers to which benighted 
travellers are led in melodramas for purposes 
beyond hospitality. The black worm- eaten 
table, the tall cobwebbed walls, the mutton- 
chops which seemed cut with a cleaver, such 
as might have been hewn by the old Tuscan 
knives, savoured of an imperfect civilisation ; 
but there came a dish of stewed prunes, which 
ended the repast with a relish of sweetness, and 
left a last pleasant thought of a region still 
breathing the terrors of the gallows and the 
sword.” 

Entering into Italy, the sketches are very 
graphic, and we see the places: for instance: 

“ Lecco is a dirty town, with dark narrow 
streets; but how ‘ free and easy’ life seemed 
to be in them! At sunset all its population 
was abroad—not in the meadows, but in the 
streets—all disporting themselves after their 
own whim (you cannot call it will)—the young 
as if the world contained no schoolmaster, the 
| old as if it owned no empire of opinion; some 
| lounging on benches drinking lemonade or light 
wine; some playing cards at low tables placed 
across the gutters, with hands and cards equally 
dark ; but no drugkenness, no riot, no ill-hu- 
mour, was seen amidst that dirty, careless race. 
But the most marvellous thing to me was the 
extreme vivacity and variety of colour which 
| flashed, and glistened, and deepened, and har- 
| monised in the motley scene. Ifthe vagabonds 
| had all engaged to contribute some bit of colour 
|to the picture, they could not have produced 
| more vivid effects than those which the instinct 
| of their nature shed on their apparel and group- 
|ing. No matter whether young or old, shapely 
lor deformed, in decent attire or in rags, all 
tended to the picturesque; a light-blue cap, a 
| crimson jacket, a scarlet cloak, a green hand- 
| kerchief, a bunch of ribands, some bright streak 
| flashed gladness on the scene wherever you glan- 
| ced, independent of the clear olive complexion 
| and merry black eyes which beamed out among 
| the vagrant crowds. In-doors this love of co- 
|lour was more elaborately exerted; our inn- 
| rooms were all painted in compartments—walls, 
ceilings,. floor; we had fallen on a coloured 
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world, where ‘ motley’s your only wear.’ And 
surely here the poet’s advice, ‘ Ne crede colori,’ 
will be given in vain. Colour, in truth, is the 
most trustworthy of all appearances ; it cannot 
deceive you, for all that it seems it is; and 
unless we have ‘ the inky cloak’ on our spirits, 
we need know nothing but ‘ seems’ while we 
enjoy it. Our journey on the morning of 27th 
August, from one foot of the great lake at 
Lecco to the other at Como, though short, had 
the requisites of an epic poem—an adequate 
beginning, middle, and end; each distinct, yet 
all forming a complete whole. The beginning 
consists of 2 gradual development and perfect 
view of Lecco in a basin, almost urn, of rocky 
mountains, reminding me of that noble circlet 
amidst the highest Scotch hills, with a huge 
pulpit-like rock in its centre, which opens be- 
hind Ballahulish; its middle a succession of 
quiet green lanes, like those we enjoy in the 
midst of England, with views of two small, un- 
pretending lakes; its end a long, majestic, re- 
fulgent descent to Como, enthroned at the head 
of its own lake, here peopled with bright plea- 
sure-boats, with a towering castle for its crown.” 
There was, however, no aurora borealis, such 
as we once saw with wonder and admiration 
by Glencoe, where the accomplished author 
and his same travelling family circle gazed 
along with us on the glorious emanation. The 
glimpse at Italy was very brief, and the party 
turned their faces homeward by the pass of St. 
Gothard ; and these are beautiful reflections : 
‘In the deep solitude of this our most Alpine 
hour, I felt my mind, instead of expanding with 
the scene, shrink and shiver within me; the 
awful description of Coleridge’s Ancient Ma- 
riner—of his feeling in the enchanted ocean— 
‘so lonely ’twas that God himself scarce seemed 
there to be,’ came upon my thought; and I was 
forced to project my mind into brighter scenes 
to cast off the ‘burthen of mystery’ with which 
these huge forms of matter oppressed it. Surely 
it is a false application of a great sentiment to 
represent that, amidst the vast desolation of 
scenes like these, the presence of creative and 
providential goodness is more vividly indicated 
than in the common pathway of life; that an 
unhumbled spirit, finding divinity nowhere else, 
must recognise it in these dumb fastnesses of 
nature ; or that the devout believer should 
feel himself more in the immediate presence of 
his Maker here than in the plain or the city. 
Such raptures,—if not misplaced at the sight 
of a vast chaos, like the cataract of Niagara, a 
world of water inevitably tumbling down from 
the sudden descent of its channel,—have no 
especial or peculiar propriety which should 
exclude equal consciousness of the divine in 
livelier scenes. Surely it is not beneath the 
pinnacles of heights unvisited by human step, 
in huge unpeopled solitudes, in regions of 
ancient ruin and present desolation, that the 
mind more intensely perceives the working of 
merciful wisdom, than in the daily sunrise, the 
unfailing succession of seasons, the develop- 
ment of the humblest flower from its seed; the 
smallest, faintest, commonest harmonies of the 
universe! It is true that when the mind, at 
first overwhelmed by those huge inequalities 
which mark the ruins of centuries, finds relief 
in tracing out the beauty which everywhere 
gradually cleaves to them, and perceives a 
spirit of loveliness ever working to clothe rude 
chasms with waving verdure, and sculpture out 
fair beds for the tortured torrents to rest in, 
it throws off the weight of stifling matter, and 
rejoices in its celestial relations. But there is 
more kindred with our heaven-ward thoughts, 
and therefore more living proofs of their 





divine source, in the humblest movement of 
the lowest intellect—in the infant’s dawning 
smile—even in the instincts of animal affection, 
than in all these majestic tossings of the rind 
of the outer world.” 
As alight contrast we may copy what follows: 
‘‘We soon found ourselves accompanied by 
another river —the infant Reuss—to which we 
were wedded for the course of its natural life ; 
so we were scarcely ‘ off with our old love’ 
before we were ‘on with the new.’ A little 
onward the village of Hospital came in view, 
crested by an old weather-stained tower, stand- 
ing amidst a desolation which might have sa- 
tisfied ‘the lost Aspasia,’ without the sea-beach, 
but leading to a startlingly vivacious hotel with 
white walls and green windows. Here, having 
started at half-past five, and travelled four hours 
in mist and rain, we reckoned on stopping to 
breakfast, notwithstanding a mysterious warn- 
ing which some discontented Englishman had 
written over the mantel-piece of the inn at 
Airolo—‘ Englishmen, beware the inn at Hos- 
pital; beware of the landlord ; beware af his 
lion.” Quite ready to take evidence of the 
truth or falsehood of this libel, we made the 
most eloquent signals in our power to our 
coachman ; but he first nodded his head like 
a mandarin, to shew that he understood our 
wish, and then shook it, like Lord Burleigh, 
to indicate that he could not grant it. Why he 
was disinclined to refresh himself and the horses 
I could not guess, for I had no more means of 
penetrating his mind than that of the cat (if 
cats have minds), who lay as sleek and happy 
in one of the lion’s windows, as if she had not 
been 6000 feet above the sea. Whatever might 
be the motive, the action was unequivocal; he 
gave his whip a scornful crack, almost in the 
face of the libelled landlord, who stood beneath 
his own. placid lion with inviting looks, and 
whirled us on, looking back on the Alpine puss 
with envy. About two miles further, a slender 
tower or spire—tower rather, tapering into a 
spire,—with its painted head, indicated the 
town of Andermatt; here, at all events, we 
hoped to stop—in vain; the head again shook, 
the whip again cracked; and very hungry, half 
angry, and half smiling, we passed two inviting 
hotels, and resigned ourselves to our fortune.” 
Coachee landed them at awooden Swiss house, 
where they were well and cheaply entertained. 
We need hardly state, that the remarks of the 
author of Jon on the various theatres he visits 
on his route are well worth the attention of 
the lovers of the drama and dramatic art. An 
attempt to ascend Mont Blanc, where the ambi- 
tious climbers mounted to the grand plateau, 
may also be commended to perusal; whilst we 
must descend all the journey to Waterloo, and 
with an extract descriptive of that immortal 
field as it is now, conclude our sketchy notice: 
“The next day we spent in exploring the 
field of Waterloo, which [ heartily wish we had 
left unvisited. Never, surely, was the scene 
of any great action so far despoiled of interest 
by petty, harassing, vexatious details as this. 
We could not, indeed, expect much of striking 
memorial in a mere battle-field; vastness and 
silence—the faithful preservation of such ves- 
tiges as are most closely associated with the 
master-minds that here played out the game of 
death—are all that could be wished for; but 
these, as far as possible, have been confused, 
or destroyed. As if the level plain, beneath 
which so many brave soldiers are reposing, 
were not as appropriate a monument as a 
mound of the same earth, the inclination of the 
ground which the British forces occupied has 
been violated, in order to scoop out materials 





for an ugly mass of dirt, surmounted by a 
frightful lion :—oh, how unlike the monumental 
lion of Lucerne! The scene of carnage is 
changed for one of civil spoliation; for every 
step is infested with lazy, urgent guides, or beg- 
gars; some thrusting their physical infirmities, 
some their false relics, in your face; and some 
putting forward nothing but their sturdy pray- 
ers, ready to be turned into curses; all around 
you is pettiness, pretence, and plunder. A 
kindred spirit of mean exaction pervades the 
miserable hotels, at one of which you are oblig- 
ed to stop,—the host charging you the price of 
Chambertin for vin ordinaire you cannot drink ; 
and the waiter is astonished if you do not pay 
him handsomely for bringing it into the room, 
as if he had some hand in winning the battle ; 
while the low, whitewashed walls, and pot-house 
chairs, and flaring-coloured prints, complete 
the sense of discomfort. Then, in order to 
substitute the idea of carnage in its shocking 
realities—too recent to be blended with events 
which are removed by time beyond a relation 
to surviving sorrows—for the greater feelings 
the scene should suggest, as the mighty wit- 
ness to the adamantive part of British nature 
and the catastrophe of Napoleon’s career, you 
are beset with such relics as the skull of a 
soldier, with teeth of horrid whiteness, to in- 
dicate that he fell in the bloom of life. The 
day was intensely hot; the road dusty, flinty, 
arid; so that the shade of the dullest tir- grove 
I ever traversed was a welcome solace; and the 
voiturier deaf to all our entreaties that he would 
move faster than at a foot’s pace; who thus 
gave to our misery a ludicrous completeness. 
There was only one moment in which I felt the 
awful spirit of the scene:—passing through a 
small angular paled garden, planted with dusty 
shrubs, to reach the steps of the mound (for 
which, of course, you pay), where some bees 
were buzzing over two or three wild flowers, 
the faint noise rendering the sense of stillness 
deeper, suggested the contrast between the im- 
ages of peaceful life and the horrors which had 
raged there; but the feeling was immediately 
dissipated by a tribe of dirty boys with bullets 
and brass buttons for sale. We went, however, 
to the play in the evening; and assisted in more 
than the French sense at the welcome of a fair 
and frightened débutante in a lively operetta ; 
and became reconciled to ourselves and our 
species.” 

Need we repeat how very agreeable these 
volumes are—the picture of an amiable nature, 
with all the social and picturesque reflections 
of the animate and inanimate world around it 
scattered through every page ? 








Letters of a German Countess; written during 
her Travels in Turkey, Egyp t, the Holy Land, 
Syria, Nubia, §c., in 1843 and 4. By Ida, 
Countess Halin-hahn. 3 vols. H. Colburn, 

THE name of this German lady, so full of h’s, 

and yet only three letters in all—a name that 

might have done honour to a heroine in the land 
of Houbyhynyms—has of late been becoming fa- 
miliar to the literary ears of England through the 
medium of various publications. We presume, 
therefore, that it has risen to some popular 
height in her native country; and that Hahn- 
hahn will, by and by, be as familiar to us as 

Bremer or Eugéne Sue. 

From the present work, the only entire one 
we have seen from her pen, she seems to pos- 
sess great vivacity, and to describe the scenes 
and circumstances through which her extended 
travel conducts her with considerable point— 
somewhat after the manner of Lady Mary Wort- 
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ley Montague. Accordingly, where she has 
nothing new to tell, she is at any rate a lively 
companion ; and really it is so difficult in our 
days, when countesses make nothing of visiting 
cataracts in the Nile, and consorting with Copts, 
Arabs, Nubians, to find any thing new to tell, 
that we rarely take up a book of tours and voy- 
ages in the expectation of meeting aught else 
but well-known dishes, cooked up in a some- 
what novel way. The plain hot joint of to-day 
becomes the cold meat, with other condiments, 
of the morrow, the hash of the day after, and 
the nameless olla podrida of succeeding meals. 
The nutriment may be quite exhausted, and all 
depend on the seasoning and spicing. 

The letters contained in the first of the vo- 
Jumes before us set off from Vienna, cross Si- 
lesia, descend the Danube, make a stay at Con-. 
stantinople, and thread the Greek Archipelago 
to Beyrout. They give a lively personal nar- 
rative relating to matters and society already 
very often described, and are increased in bulk 
by sketches of past history, bits of politics, poli- 
tical economy and philosophy, and other little 
episodiacal introductions, written, like the rest, 
in an easy and pleasing style; with a certain 
Femaleness about them which renders them more 
agreeable than if they had been penned by a 
clumsy, hard- (or pseudo-hard-) thinking male 
creature, They belong to the Touch-and-Go 
school; and if they do not inform much, they 
do not weary the reader. As we are on our way, 
however, to stranger and less-frequented re- 
gions (though traversed enough in late publi- 
cations), we shall dip very slightly into volume 
the first. 

Of the Silesians, leading to a curious picture 
of Prussia, the Countess says : 

“In Berlin, an amiable friend, who belongs 
herself to one of the first Silesian families, said 
to me, ‘ In Silesia, people will not speak to you 
till they know your pedigree.’ I can, however, 
judge from my own experience alone. Ihave 
experienced a most friendly reception, an hos- 
pitable attention, which shews an interest in the 
stranger, and yet leaves him at perfect liberty. 
But, as I belong to the ‘caste,’ as people now 
say-~and besides, am just now the fashion, as 
I say to myself—that assertion may be on the 
whole correct. Noble and not noble are said to 
be strictly separated in society ; and this is not 
to be effected without a strong spirit of caste— 
especially in Prussia, where the prodigiously 
extensive host of placemen, with its various 
ramifications, forms a very numerous and im- 
portant class, into which people are received 
without regard to birth, and attain to the high- 
est posts in the state, and of course cannot pos- 
sibly be excluded from the first society. Under 
such circumstances, it must require most skil- 
ful management to keep the caste pure. For 
my part, I believesthat there will soon be no 
other nobility but that which consists of ser- 
vants of the state, nearly the same as in Rus- 
sia; whoever holds this or that office is noble, 
be he even the son of a peasant. ‘The period of 
history which began with the Reformation, about 
three hundred and fifty years ago, and estab. 
lished nobility and church upon the footing on 
which they still subsist, is approaching to its 
end—that is undeniable ; for the forms in which 
both institutions still continue to exist have 
ceased to content any one. They are decaying, 
giving way, cracking, and breaking on all sides, 
and the minority only yet cling tenaciously to 
them. To harmonise the present with the past, 
with the fragments that still protrude from the 
one into the other, appears to me useless. One 
ought to strive, on the contrary, to harmonise 
the future with the present.” 





Further on :— 

“«It is reported, that the prosperity of those 
large and handsome Silesian villages, many of 
them numbering several thousand inhabitants, 
has considerably declined since the linen-manu- 
factures, their principal occupation, have ceased 
to be so flourishing as formerly. I have heard 
tales of most pitiable distress, of abject and 
hopeless misery. The Silesian linen was never 
celebrated and sought after for its excellence, 
but for its cheapness; though on that account 
it was in such request that the manufacturers 
had extended their dealings as far as Spain. 
Hence the foreign denominations for Silesian 
linens; for instance, creas. Since they began 
to mix cotton with the web, nay, to substitute 
stuffs entirely cotton for linen; since England 
has, with her spinning machines, crushed all the 
linen-weavers of Germany, and can supply goods 
at a much cheaper rate ; since then the Silesian 
linen has not been able to maintain its ground 
against the prodigious competition. It is also 
alleged that some manufacturers have, through 
the abuse of chlorine in bleaching, furnished 
goods that were not lasting, and thereby injured 
the trade. Many of the linen-weavers have now 
turned cotton-weavers, but that business is so 
enormously overstocked that it produces very 
little; he wages of a whole week are said to 
amount to abouthalfa dollar, say twenty-six dol- 
lars a year; and out of this the workman has to 
keep himself, and a wife and children! Other 
linen-weavers again are obstinate: they are de- 
termined to stick to a trade which their fathers 
and grandfathers carried on before them, and 
consider. the weaving of cotton as degrading. 
In short, in the Silesian mountains, as in those 
of Saxony, wherever agriculture is not the main 
resource of the common man, there prevails a 
deep distress, an abject poverty, which wrings 
the heart, especially when you hear tell how 
very different, how flourishing things were for- 
merly, whereas now one blossom of prosperity 
is dropping off after another. But, as | have 
already remarked, this does not yet force it- 
self upon observation by external appearances. 
The case is much the same as that of merchants, 
who live in wealth and splendour, till their 
failure makes known that ten, twelve years 
ago they sustained ruinous losses.” pan 

The Countess appears to be an enthusiastic 
admirer of Murillo; for coming across some of 
his paintings, she says :— 

“Whenever I see one of Murillo’s master- 
pieces, I cannot help repeating, ‘To no man 
whatever has the human soul so revealed itself 
as to him.’ And what for us is the most extra- 
ordinary thing of all—he is not a clever pain- 
ter—only an inspired one. The moderns are 
clever—that is, some few of them—very clever, 
acute, perspicacious, familiar with the inward 
life and its operation upon outward appearance, 
artistically inspired. This is a great deal in our 
days, when nine-tenths of the painters, of the 
poets, of the artists of every kind, make a pal- 
try trade, a source of scanty livelihood, out of 
what ought to be aworship. For that Murillo- 
inspiration, the soul must be attuned to a dif- 
ferent note, and for such a one as is no longer 
heard in the world. Genius sleeps, talent wakes. 
Whoever is at this day under twenty-five years 
old, has to a certainty one considerable talent. 
Talent feeds and fattens: it seems to be a kind 
of disease, which people must have in their 
youth, that they may rest from it in their age. 
All are desirous to attain the highest degree of 
technical ability; in this way genius is stifled, 
and so technical ability becomes the acme of 
talent. This system will be carried to such a 
length that we shall conceive an aversion to 








talent, because we shall find that it makes the 


possessor rather stupid. I appear to myself 
like Hoffmann’s ‘ Johannes Kreisler.’ Out of 
pure love for music, he will not hear any, be- 
cause it is not performed to his mind. Poor 
Kreisler! did he not go mad? Yes, yes, that is 
quite natural ; whoever has ideas, has assuredly 
a fixed idea among them, which may become 
so fixed, as to kill all the others—and this is 
madness.”’ 

The accounts of Constantinople and its effete 
sultan have little worth particularising, for they 
are indeed far more than twice-told tales; but 
we copy an example or two of them. 

“ To-day I have seen one of the greatest cu- 
tiosities of Constantinople, the sultan, as he 
returned from the mosque of Beglerbey to the 
palace of thesame name. A sultan! What an 
idea of power, grandeur, pomp, does that word 
convey. To ascertain in how far Abdoul Med- 
jid answers this idea, I stood up in the street by 
the Turkish drum—just like the street-boys in 
Europe. The street was strewed with sand, 
and a file of soldiers in European uniforms 
drawn up. Four superb saddle-horses of the 
sultan’s, led by grooms, opened the procession ; 
then followed at least a dozen old pashas or 
ofticers of the court, all in the well-known brown 


| surtout, with a red fez, and upon fine horses; 


among them a real monster, the Kislar Aga, the 
chief of the black eunuchs. Then a pause— 
and at last, all alone, came sultan Abdoul Med- 
jid, in a long dark-blue cloak, above which ap- 
peared his pale inanimate face. He rode very 
slowly; the band received him with an ear- 
rending ‘God save the king!’ the soldiers 
shouted a scanty Vivat. Nota smile deranged 
his features, not a ray lighted up his eye—a sa- 
lute is of course out of the question. Some 
thought his look firm and imposing ; I found it 
only cold, passionless, glassy. When he ap- 
proached the group of Franks of both sexes, he 
made his horse caper just a little, perhaps by 
way of expressing his notice of their salutation. 
The finest things about him were incontestably 
the diamonds sparkling on his fez and at his 
breast. I hear that he has the epilepsy, or ner- 
vous attacks, or too large a harem. In short, 
he looks neither like a powerful sultan nor a 
healthy young man. The palace which I men- 
tioned is situated on the Asiatic side, so we 
were obliged to cross ina caique. This is cer- 
tainly the most inconvenient sort of boat that I 
ever met with. In the first place, unsafe from 
its construction, and secondly, calculated only 
for Turkish figures, which double themselves 
up, like pocket-knives, whenever they sit down, 
for which reason they are all bow-legged. You 
must either cower on a scanty carpet or lean 
cushion on the bottom of the boat, or lay your- 
self down flat, with your head only above the 
edge. The rowers sit in short wide linen trou- 
sers, and shirts with muslin sleeves, for their 
work is hard. Notwithstanding their light 
clothing, they are bathed in perspiration, and 
hands, face, breast, and legs are so embrowned 
by air, sun, and wind, that the whole man looks 
as if he were carved out of old oak. His fea- 
tures are in perfect correspondence, hard, sharp, 
distinctly marked, not so broad and flat as with 
us. At the places where you get into these 
boats, there is always a great tumult, because 
fifty rowers offer their caiques, and because 
you must always bargain about the price.” 

The slave-market is thus depicted: “ I in- 
vite you to accompany me to the slave-market 
—of course the market for female slaves, the 
flower of Georgia and Circassia, and full of 
black Ethiopian beauties—all to be sold like the 
finest herd of cattle—a sublime institution ; but 
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certainly most agreeable to the eye. Come.along {the slave goes away with the master or the 


then. * * ® We keep walking on and on, for 
a very long time; for Constantinople is a large 
city, spread over seven hills. At length, a nar- 
row steep street leads us to a gate, which is the 
entrance to the slave-market: a keeper, with a 
cane, stands by it, and the dragoman has to 
purchase our admission. A Turk rides past and 
enters before us: the profane eyes of Franks 
are not deemed worthy to behold the sanctuary. 
However, the bakshish purifies us, and, during 
these negotiations, a Jew steps before us, puts 
his hand to his forehead with a peculiar move- 
ment, which signifies, ‘I lay my head in the 
dust of your feet;’ and offers his services for 
any contingency whatever —if not for slaves, 
for shawls ; if not for shawls, for tobacco—quite 
in the officious trading spirit of his people. 
Franks are not allowed to purchase slaves: 
that privilege belongs exclusively to the Turk. 
Now we enter the paradise of houris, full of 
curiosity and expectation. The place itself is 
not inviting: an irregular square, surrounded 
by dull galleries. In these galleries are seated 
the sellers with coffee and tchibouk, overseers, 
persons who have come to buy, and curious 
spectators; and, in narrow, low, dark chambers, 
having a door and a grated window opening into 
the gallery, is kept the precious commodity. 
A group is placed—or rather seated, for they 
squat as usual upon mats—in the middle of the 
court on show. Let us look at them! Oh, hor- 








mistress of the harem; if not, she squats down 
again upon the mat, unconcerned about her 
fate. Now, how do you like all this? I must 
honestly confess that, in the whole proceeding, 
nothing was so repulsive to me as their ugli- 
ness, and that the majestic royal eagle at 
Schénbrunn excited in me more pity for his 
captivity than the slavery of these creatures. 
I asked myself, ‘ Is it possible that a Sappho, 
an Aspasia, a Mary Stuart, that these and 
similar paragons of intelligence, loveliness, and 
beauty, could belong to the same race?’ and, 
with great assurance, I answered myself, ‘ No;’ | 
for a woman without intelligence is no longer) 
a woman, but only — indeed, | can find no 
other word but a female. ‘Ihe races! how 
thoroughly are you convinced of their differ- 
ence, when you place such a black beside an 
Aspasia; and no philanthropist can deny the 
gulf that separates these two beings. We are 
of dust, and to dust we return; but, for the 
few years that I am to live, I thank my Creator 
that it has pleased him to bestow on my dust a 
white envelope.” 

And the spirit within it is good; for thus 
does it pour itself out after eight days’ sickly 
and inconvenient sailing in a poor vessel from 
Smyrna to Beyrout :— 

“ Ah! it is like a dream, all that I have seen 
near and at a distance, and where I have been, 
during the last eight days. To mention merely 





romance of the beginning of last century, the 
different characters represented individuals who 
moved in the political world at a given period ; 
and the other, that the composition had no po- 
litical meaning at all! By way of a juste-milieu 
judgment, we are inclined to think that both 
parties in the dispute are, to a certain degree, 
wrong. Reynard is certainly a political satire, 
but the satire is general. It is an attack against 
the evils of the medixval system; and where 
aught like individualisation appears, it is either 
incidental or accidental, or infused into local 
versions. At its elder date it was not the 
fashion to write satires representing persons 
under concealed names or allegories. 

We are speaking of it as a whole; a whole, 
too, naturalised in almost every European coun- 
try, not one of which would be cognisant of its 
force and applicability if it treated only of the 
despots or denizens of its neighbour, and had 
no comprehensive bearing upon what equally 
aggrieved them all. Tne variations from this 
rule are therefore, most probably, interpolated 
exceptions. 

And this is the more likely to be the case, be- 
cause there can be no doubt that the adventures 
which now form the work originally existed in 
separate ballads and tales, which were at length 
collected together and incorporated by some 
mediazval Homer.* We are best acquainted 
with the history of the French poem, which was 
produced so long ago as the twelfth century in 


ror! what a repulsive, what a frightful spec- | the names of Chios, Patmos, Samos, Rhodes— 
tacle! Muster all your powers of imagination, | does it not sound like an harmonious chord? 
figure to yourself monsters, and you will not {does it not make as agreeable an impression as 
come up to the negresses, from whom your | if you were to take up a bouquet of fragraat 
offended eye turns with loathing. But the | roses of all colours? Ah! how beautiful is the 


| various Branches; and is very prolix, as well 
| as in some parts unconnected. On the other 
| hand, the German Reynard is more compact 
in form, and more complete in plot; which is 
rather a ground for believing in the greater 


Georgians, the Circassians? the most magni- | world! how great! yet not so impenetrably , antiquity of the former than the contrary, and 


ficent women in the world—where are they ?— 
Ah, my dear brother, the white slaves are kept 
separate at Tophana, thence taken to the ha- 
rems for inspection, and it is only through 
most especial favour that you are admitted to 
their place of abode. Here are only blacks, 
and with this unsightly spectacle you must be 
content. There they sit; a coarse grey gar- 
ment covers the figure; glass rings of various 
colours encircle the wrists, and glass beads the 
neck ; they wear the hair cropped close. You 
are first struck by the forehead deeply depress- 
ed over the eyebrows, as in the Cretins; then 
by the large, roiling, inexpressive eye; then by 
the nose, which, without share-bone, looks like 
a shapeless mass; then by the mouth, with the 
frightfully bestial formation of the protruding 
lower jar, with the gaping black lips— red lips 
in negroes are a European idea of beauty not 
verified by the reality; then by the long-fin- 
gered, ape-like hands, with ugly colourless 
nails; then by the spindle shanks, with pro- 
tuberant calves; but, most of all, by the in- 
expressively brutal air of the whole figure, form 
and expression included. The colour differs; 
sometimes a glossy black, sometimes brownish, 
sometimes greyish. They exhibit no sign of 
life, staring at us with the same unconscious 
look with which they stare at one another. A 
purchaser comes and surveys them; females 
coming to buy make their observations upon 
them; they heed neither. They are measured 
in height and breadth, like a bale of goods; 
they are examined, hands, hips, feet, teeth, like 
a horse, when a customer is disposed to bar- 
gain; they submit to it all, without shyness, 
without anger, without pain. All this is done 


‘with decency, at least what is called decency, 


for they are not obliged to strip off their clothes, 
which reach from the neck to half-way down 
the thigh. Then a price is asked, an offer 
made, and the parties bargain: if they agree, 


extensive us you are apt to imagine, before you | likewise for supporting our hypothesis of the 
have taken a few right hearty steps in it. | aggregation of distinct pieces to make the 
Here I am, sitting as quietly and in as good finished Fox. Historically following his lite- 





health at the foot of the Lebanon as under our | 
lime-trees, on the extreme coast of the Medi- | 
terranean as on that of the Baltic. I have had | 
to encounter no dangers during the long jour- | 
ney, no horrors have threatened me, not a! 
finger has ached. To be sure, I have been| 
sea-sick, but that is rather an incomprehensible | 
defect in my constitution than a disease, and | 
it is utterly impossible that the body should | 
always feel well; therefore mine suffers when | 
at sea. The moment I set but one foot on 
shore, I am quite well again. Sea-sickness, it 
is true, is excessively annoying; but yet we 
have had a magnificent voyaye, when I look 
back at it and call every thing to mind.” 
(To be continued.] 





Reynard the Fox. A renowned Apologue of the | 
Middle Age reproduced in Rhyme. By Sa- | 
muel Naylor. 4to, pp. circ. 300. London, | 
Longmans. 

Nosopy would think (so wisely inquisitive and | 

Opiniative is our age) of translating, publishing, | 

writing about, or reviewing Reynard the Fox, | 

without dissertating upon his birth, parentage, | 
and education, the country in which he origi- | 
nated, his first state, his accessions, his diffu- 
sions, his transformations, his applications, and 
all the transitions of his fortunes from his pri- | 
mal bark to the present day. The “ spread” of | 
Reynard seems to be almost equivalent to “ the 
spread of knowledge ” (a vile phrase), and we 
hug ourselves upon the opportunity not to pa- 
rade the Literary Gazette in borrowed plumes, 
but simply to offer two or three plain remarks 
on introducing this volume to our readers. | 
The story, as all are aware, has been the | 
subject of a great controversy between two opin- | 
ions; one side holding that, as in the political! 


rary course, the French Reynard was the one 
known in England in the middle ages; and 
most of the allusions found in our early litera- 
ture refer to it. The German, in a Dutch or 
Flemish edition, was translated into English, 
and printed by Caxton; and from that date it 
superseded the older French, and took its place 
in our popular publications. Thus all the ver- 
sions which have since and lately made their 
appearance in our language are derived from 
the German story, 

And what the German did for the French, 
we fancy Mr. Naylor’s production is likely to 
do for its English predecessors ; drive all those 
of any ambition out of the field. He has taken 
the low-German Rynke der Voss for his model, 
and paraphrased it in his own, but a congenial, 
style; giving the sense rather than the precise 
words, and often converting the foreign into 
our own national imagery and jocular phrase- 
ology. There may be slight defects and ble- 
mishes, but we like the executioh of the whole 
exceedingly; and, in short, will lay this on our 
shelf as a pet volume. We should add, that its 
handsome form, binding, and printing, further 
recommend it to this preferment. 

A learned and judicious introduction mar- 
shals us into the Fox’s den; and we should 
state that Mr. Naylor inclines to a belief in 
the Flemish origin of the fable. He says: 

“ The weight of evidence in this controversy 
is, nevertheless, on the side of those who assign 
to Flanders the honour of its birth—a conclu- 
sion resting on further presumptive proof sup- 
plied by the latest treasure turned up in the 
Flemish vein of this yet unexhausted mine, 
being no other than a Latin manuscript, enti- 





* We are glad to see thut Mr. Carlyle takes a simi- 
lar view.—Ed. L. G. 
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tled ‘ Reinardus Vulpes,’ which Mone, in the 
preface to his edition of it, unhesitatingly 
ascribes to a Fleming of the period between the 
ninth and twelfth centuries. It must not, how- 
ever, be overlooked, that a version in High 
German was already then current, as the pro- 
duction of one Heinrich der Glicheser. Of 
the Flemish manuscript Gervinus, indeed, af- 
firms, that its compiler had a French source 
(but states not his authority for the assump- 
tion) before him, from whence he derived his 
version. Raynouard too, in the ‘ Journal des 
Savans,’ asserts that allusions to the characters 
of the fable were in use popularly, and under- 
stood in a vernacular sense by the people of 
that country and period. In short, Germans, 
Flemings, and French, have all laboured long 
and learnedly in this debateable land, where 
* fresh fields and pastures new’ seem ever to lie 
stretching beyond the sight, in directions whi- 
ther it is no part of our plan to follow them.” 

With regard to the moral, Mr. Naylor truly 
observes: 

“ The Fourberies of the fox, who, although he 
may figuratively be considered (like Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles) its hero of immorality, are 
but ‘the cogs, and ares, the cylinders, and 
wheels,’ by which the machinery is contrived 
to act on that perilous stuff which makes up 
the individual foibles of the remaining charac- | 
ters—the motive-power impelling onwards a| 
concatenated series of disastrous results, the | 
fruits of fatal indulgence when prompted by | 
the devices of a devil, whether fox or fiend. | 
It is the one fault or infirmity, the weak side | 
of the victim, by means of which Reynard, the | 
arch-impostor, commands the whole of his suc- 
cess. ‘The greater sagacity of the fox arises | 
not so much from any larger endowments, as| 
from the remorseless, heartless, passionless | 
obliquity of his nature. His cunning, unlike | 
the cunning of all merely clever fellows, is not 
entirely compounded of the selfish craft of 
wakeful and shrewd observation, nor does his 
wisdom consist exclusively in the trite observ- 
ances of every-day experience. His wits are} 
sharpened to a finer point by something more 
than their constant activity. It is by the exer- 
cise of inborn astuteness that the idiosyncracy 
of each victim is exposed to his intuition, and 
the means made at once available for his artful 
practices on the side of the sore so patent to 
his view. The fox’s is the art to conceal art; 
his very nature is art, and artifice his element; 
his marvellous speciousness is never present to 
himself; he has a moral squint in his mind’s 
eye; he cannot see aright without looking 
askance; treachery and deceit are to him fa- 
miliar as household things, and to act without 
their instrumentality would be to‘will without 
incentive; no thought but what is furtive can 
occur to him, no course but the crooked can he 
fancy straigWt; tMe thunder of the ‘ crack o’ 
doom’ would fail to startle him into propriety ; 
he is of kin with the irreclaimable spirit de- 
nounced by the indignant Roman: 

* Flamma per incensas citius sedetur aristas, 

Fluminaque ad fontis sint reditura caput, 





Quam possit quisquam vestros reprendere cursus, 
Et rapide stimulos frangere nequitix !’ 
What need, then, to ascribe to the poet any 
other aim thaa that of enunciating this great 
secret of mundane success—the knowledge of 
the weak side of the world around us, and the 
exposition of the golden rule by which that 
knowledge is alone made available—namely, to 
play upon it without remorse, as the great es- 
sential to the attainment of all selfish ends 2” 
The universality of the application of this 


lesson, not only to the middle, but to all ages, 
will sufficiently account for the popularity of 
Reynard; and we cannot wonder at its effect 
in older times, when its pictures of manners 
were more fresh and striking than they are 
now. Still it offers a fine, ay, and a deep 
study of human nature, however altered in 
externals by civilisation and the progress of 
mind. It is a just satire on life, and life is 
eternally the same: the same in realities, the 
same in objects, the same in follies, the same 
in vices, and the same (let us hope more) in 
virtues, 
Having said so much, we have only to add 
a few specimens of Mr. Naylor’s Hudibrastic 
measures. When Reynard has got the wolf 
Vulpes into a horrid scrape :— 
“The king, incensed, sware high and low, 

The fox, or reason why he’d know, 

Shduld answer it. Again attend 

The summoned peers: they recommend 

The question to th’ assembled nation 

Should be referred for legislation. 

To open then the parliament 

His majesty in person went ; 

There, in a voice whose angry thunder 

Nigh split the lieges* ears in sunder, 

Reynard’s foul deeds in full related, 

And thus his speech he perorated : 

* To my ambassadors I hear 

Disbursements for the current year 

Are due, on special missions sent 

At home, as on the continent. 

Grimalkin, Bruin eke, pray care for: 

They ’ve done the state good service, therefore 

I recommend to th’ sense of th’ house 

A grant of honey—and a mouse!’ 

At these words both the twain looked pale, 

And on th’ assembly straight turn’d tail: 

Declaring politics a nuisance, 

They paired off, in that phrase’s true sense. 


Ilis majesty, when that so far he went, 
Concluded thus his speech to parliament : 
‘ In Reynard’s case, what’s right, that do! 
And wisdom ever wait on you!’ 
Th’ address was moved by Owl of Screech; 
It was mere echo of the speech. 
This done, they all, in fierce debate, 
On Reynard’s case thick congregate. 
They talked of treason and misprision, 
And ealled aloud for a division ; 
Some counselled this, some argued that, 
When Grey beard, taking off his hat, 
Arose and said: ‘ Sire! gentlemen! 
Who would not rue the instant when 
Our ancient customs went for nought ? 
The thing requires no second thought: 
A liegeman thrice must summoned be, 
Ere this tribunal pass decree. 
It matters not, whos’e’er the namce— 
Reynard’s or other’s—’t is the same. 
If on the third he comes not, then 
To what you say, I'll say Amen!’ 
The king inquired what man there was 
Who’d put himselfin Reynard’s jaws? 
What doughty champion would arise 
His life and limb to jeopardise 
In vain attempt to bring away 
The slippery fox? ‘ I mean to say, 
There’s no one here would undertake it!’ 
* Yes, one!’ 
* Who’s he?’ 

‘ The same that spake it !’ 
Cried Greybeard: ‘ Sire! your slave doth ask 
Permission to achieve this task. 
Be it by open means or secret, 
I'll bring the fox within a week yet!’ 
‘To him the king: ‘ Success attend 
Your chivalrous emprise, my friend! 
Be circumspect ; for well we wot, 
There ’s ne’er a knave, if Reynard’s not.’ ” 


The result of this mission is a little more for- 
| tunate than the visits of Bruin, Grimalkin, and 
the others. Greybeard induces him to venture 
to court, and the sequel is capital :— 
“* When it was bruited round the court 
How Reynard was by Greybeard brought, 
In flocks and crowds the people stream, 
And strive which should be first to see him. 
Few were there ’mid the gathered throng 
Who had not charges loud and long 
In form preferred—though their vicinity 
Disturbed not much his equanimity ; 
Felt or feigned, his nonchalance he 
So well displayed, that men to fancy 




















Begin, they had too harshly judged— 
Too little of allowance grudged 

0 one so very out of fashion 
As was the fox ;—in short, compassion 
Throughout the public bosom ’gan 
Deep root to strike apace, and ran, 
As brambles do about green gorse, 
Pricking the conscience with remorse : 
Whilst proud and positive his tread, 
As through the throngéd streets they thread; 
His look, like kings’ sons’, shewed abandon. 
There was no man could lay his hand on 
His breast, and give ’t as his conviction 
*Twas humbug, impudence, or fiction! 
In sight of all, his thoughts collected, 
Ilis step towards the throne directed, 
He made his way; nor pushed the crowd 
Aside, but paused for them, and bowed, 
yay i og Rigen me 
As though he underwent a féting! 
Their loathsome contact was defiling— 
He felt the fetid taint ; yet smiling,— 
His forehead smooth as weapon-sheath, 
Screening the daggcred thoughts beneath— 
From out the mass made exit clean, 
Then stood before the king serene, 
And thus he spake: 

‘ Imperial sire! 

By blood of ancestors whose fire 
Now rolls within your veins! and by 
Your badge of sacred sov’reiguty ! 
A patient hearing I entreat ; 
Then will await the sentence meet. 
No liegeman to his lord and seigneur 
Bides trustier in troth or tenure 
Than Ito you. Most clear it is 
I’m compassed round by enemies, 
In deadly league bound, linked, and banded, 
Who shrink to meet me even-handed; 
Court-access deeming me debarred, 
They'd rob me of my king’s regard 
Through lies and villanies. Sire! you 
The power possess of piercing through 
Appearances: vain their deceit! 
Your majesty well knows to treat 
The cunning of these low maligners, 
And brand the pack for base designers. 
Anathemas at me they fling 
Because I|’m stedfast to my king.’ 


In wrath the king; ‘ Cease, hypocrite ! 

Your flummery helps you not a whit! 

With you, as law alone directs, 

I'll deal—that you be made th’ effects 

Of disobedience to feel— 

Thou fungus of the commonweal! 

How oft hast thou not scorned and hooted 

Th’ authorities as constituted ? 

My proclamation how respected ? 

And how my envoys intercepted !— 

Here stands the cock ; on you he lays 

The loss of half (at least) his race. 

False thief! and darest thou presume 

About thy loyalty to fume? 

A scurvy jest it is to hit on; 

And one my very grooms might spit on. 

Grimalkin, there, one eye hath lost; 

Ilis scalp from Bruin’s head been forced: 

No more !—The rest I'll not afflict 

With these recitals—I convict 

Thee, wretch, of all! Upon the tree 

Thy rebel life shall forfeit be! ” 

How he escaped the noose was due to his 

cunningly sowing suspicions and his masterly 
defence :— 


“ Endless the noise continued there, 
Whilst Reynard balanced to a hair 
Each argument—the pro and con; 
Till, finding legs to stand upon, 
Delib’rately to all replied. 
Was never in this world so wide 
Such heaps of charges dire preferred, 
As all that livelong day were heard 
From feathered plaintiff, and from furr’d! 
Yet when the fox conspicuous stood 
On his defence, it did one good 
To mark how deftly he demolish’d 
The string of proofs with speech fine polish’d, 
And plausible excuse; no sinner 
E’er left the dock so large a winner 
Where tongue-bang was the stake! He dosed 
The prosecutors, and exposed 
In phrase so apt, with such deep learning, 
The arguments, by twist and turning, 
That all were seized with admiration, 
And taken captive on th’ occasion ; 
For never in their lives had they 
Heard half so wondrous a display; 
Nor dreamt the power of moods and tenses, 
Could make men doubt their proper senses.” 


Having quoted enough to exhibit the manner 
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in which Mr. N. has performed his task, we 
will not animadvert on his rather free use of 
unallowable and Cockney rhymes, and on cer- 
tain bits of slang, which, though justified on 
principle in his design, do not embellish it. 
There is but one passage decidedly vulgar and 
objectionable, and we trust it will be expunged 
from every future edition. 





Hystorye of Reynard the Foxe. By W. J. Thoms, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

Tuts edition was reprinted from Caxton’s of 
1481,* for the Percy Society, and made welcome 
by notes and an introductory sketch of the lite- 
rary history of the romance from the experienced 
pen of Mr. Thoms. He holds, we perceive, on 
his investigation of the work, that it was origi- 
nally German and not French; his chief argu- 
meut being, that if French, the hero’s name would 
have been Goupil, and not the Teutonic Rei- 
nard. Grimm supposes it to have been known 
to the I'ranks in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries. But we are not about to enter upon 
antiquarian or philological research; and only 
refer to this version to recommend it, its editor, 
and the Society under whose auspices it has 
been published, to the attention of the public. 
The first they will find to be curious, the second 
meritorious, and the last well deserving of hav- 
ing its ranks augmented by all who wish to 
possess a dozen of interesting reprints a year 
at the cost of a guinea-subscription ! 

In the way of anecdote we may mention, that 
when the ms. of the Flemish Reinaert was pur- 
chased by the Belgian government at Heber’s 
sale, and which Willems was commissioned to 
edit, the king, Leopold, read the whole of the 
poem, receiving from Willems such oral illustra- 
tion and comment as he required and the latter 
could furnish. 


Lady Cecilia Farrencourt. By Henry Milton. 

3 vols. H. Colburn. 
NoveE.s, we have often indicated, are about the 
most difficult and unsatisfactory of our literary 
tasks. Few of them display any salient features 
for remark ; many of them are of what may be 
esteemed the fair average quality, written with 
considerable ability, and readable with consi- 
derable gratification ; and the rest such stuff as 
dreams are made of, and very wretched dreams 
to boot. When called on to review the first 
of these classes, we generally find that we could 
only do so significantly at the expense of their 
public interest, which we think it injurious to 
impair or destroy, and have therefore to restrain 
our pen. With regard to the second class, the 
same objection exists in increased force; for 
from the former we might happen to have the 
power of selecting some separable points of 
illustration, without interfering with the main 
plot and mystery; but from the latter such a 
process is impossible, and only long extracts 
(for which we have not room, even if we deemed 
them, which we do not, necessary or worthy of 
production) could afford a notion of their frame- 
work, parts, and composition. As for the third 
class, the least said is soonest mended ; and we 
entertain no desire to meddle with the material 
manufactured expressly for the trunk-makers 
and butter-shops. 

Lady Cecilia Farrencourt is a well-constructed 
specimen of the middle order above alluded to. 
The principal characters are cleverly drawn, 
and the natural course of their progress in life 
is dramatic, though simple and unforced into 








* The last copy of which publicly sold was at Mr. 
Inglis’s sale, and bought by Mr. Thomas Grenville, 
bringing no less a price than 184/. 16s. 





striking situations. The course runs easy; the 
descriptions of men, manners, and things, are 
the result of sensible observation ; and the in- 
terest of the whole tale leads the reader on to 
the end with sufficient effect. 

The sketch of the spicy hero, at the very 
opening of the novel, is as good an example as 
we can pick out of the author’s talent :— 

“Mr, Simon Cummins Allnutt, at the time 
when our narrative commences, was a widower, 
of the age of thirty-two. He was an inoffen- 
sive, friendly sort of person, imperfectly edu- 
cated, weak, vain, and ill-informed. His am- 
bition had never soared above his actual sta- 
tion, that of a wholesale fruit and spice mer- 
chant, in Upper Thames Street. His villa, at 
Clapham, like all other villas* at Clapham, had 
its ornamental paling, its park gate, its dusty 
garden of a quarter of an acre, and its light 
green coach-house doors in juxtaposition with 
its drawing-room windows. He kept a showy 
gig, with yellow sides and brass mouldings, 
and a smartly-dressed groom, with a military 
cockade in his hat. He had been a good, quiet, 
indulgent husband, was respected in the livery, 
and looked up to as a rising man, in the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers—was ‘ well 
to pass in the world,’ which, in city phrase- 
ology, means about one-fourth as rich as a 
warm man, the latter title never descending 
below the ‘ hundred thousand pounders.’ He 
was a fair-dealing tradesman, lived contented 
amongst his own class; and a swan-hopping 
party, up the river, with the Lord Mayor, 
once a-year, a white-bait dinner, down it, with 
the same exalted functionary, a front box, 
twice in the season, at Drury Lane—filled 
to overflowing, with members of his own and 
his wife’s families—and an occasional fortnight 
at Margate or Brighton, formed the entire circle 
of his dissipation ; whilst the honour of sitting 
upon the aldermanic bench, in the decline of 
life, was the utmost stretch of his ambition, as 
it had been that of his father and grandfather 
before him. Unhappily for Mr. Allnutt, he 
met nearly at the same time with a great loss 
and a great gain. His wife, a well-disposed 
notable personage, the daughter of Mr. Deputy 
Picleston, the drysalter, died suddenly ; and a 
very few days afterwards, her disconsolate hus- 
band made a very large and a very successful 
speculation in nutmegs. The first of these 
events was nothing out of the ordinary course 
of nature, as wives have died suddenly in all 
ages of the world, and will probably continue 
to do so; but the second was not only a more 
important, but a far more singular occurrence. 
Mr. Allnutt bought and sold, re-bought and 
re-sold, and—the fact can be authenticated 
even to this day by his books—a third time 
purchased, and a third time vended, the same 
identical cargo of nutmegs, and each time at 
an immense profit. This one transaction, or 
rather these three transactions, followed up, as 
they were, by a few other speculations, made 
his fortune and destroyed his happiness. The 
quiet, contented tenour of his life was at an 
end. His business, his city friends, his rela- 
tions—they were city relations —all became 
distasteful to him; his Clapham villa, with its 
light-green paling, park-gate, and all, grew 
odious in his eyes—nay, his groom, although a 
good, attentive lad, no longer suited him, and 
yet the poor fellow’s only fault was that he had 





* The “ all other villas at Clapham” is an undue 
stretch of assertion. The majority, obvious along the 
road, answer the description; but in this vicinity are 
some of the most beautiful residences which wealth 
could covet in the vicinity of our mighty metropolis.” 


always lived with city gentlemen. The very 
same day that the last fifty casks of nutmegs 
took their final departure from Allnutt’s ware- 
house, two distinct and almost equally dan- 
gerous objects of ambition took a firm grasp 
upon his mind. He resolved to go into Par- 
liament, and he resolved to marry a woman of 
rank,” 

These ambitious pursuits constitute the 
thread of the narrative. The lady of rank 
whom he seeks, giving a title to the work, is 
extremely well painted; and the whole consists 
of instructive pictures of life, and entertaining 
accounts of social intercourse. Some of the 
humorous scenes are ludicrous enough, but ra- 
ther overdone ; and in one instance (apparently 
suggested by one of Colman’s Broad Grins) 
too broad in its lingual double meaning. The 
lovers of works of fiction will have no reason 
to reckon their Paradise Lost in the time occu- 
pied in perusing this other Milton. 





LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES, ETC. 
(Third notice.] 


It is not easy to take leave of a work like this; 
and yet, with our form and limits, it is impos- 
sible to do it justice without neglecting other 
claims. We must therefore, in this and an- 
other short paper, bring our remarks and ex- 
tracts to a conclusion ; being of necessity a very 
miscellaneous illustration. 

The memoranda respecting the negotiations 
with Buonaparte at Paris, and the rupture after 
the hollow peace of Amiens, occupy consider- 
able space, and divulge some curious minute 
particulars, whilst they confirm the received 
historical accounts of the impetuons and arro- 
gant bearing of the French ruler and his dou- 
ble-dealing, in concert with his artful minister 
Talleyrand. We cite one passage as an exam- 
ple, of the date of April, May, 1802: 

‘‘ Mr. Jackson, who was sent as minister to 
Paris during Lord Cornwallis’s negotiation at 
Amiens, was with me; he said, ‘ That im- 
pressed as he was on going to Paris with the 
ideas of the character of the present French 
nation, yet their attempts to deceive, their du- 
plicity, their bad faith, insolence, and vanity, 
surpassed his utmost belief.’ That the way in 
which they treated everybody of every descrip- 
tion dependent on them, was insupportable ; 
that Buonaparte’s manners were sarcastic, vul- 
gar, and impertinent, but certainly with a de- 
gree of cleverness and esprit; that Talleyrand 
(the minister of foreign affairs) was the most 
barefaced teller of untruths he ever met with; 
and that no one but Barbé Marbois had even 
a desire of passing for an honest man. Jack- 
son illustrated what he advanced by many 
things which had happened to others, and some 
few to himself, during his four months’ stay at 
Paris. That, in addition to these qualities, 
they joined a weak and puerile degree of jea- 
lousy and suspicion; that they watched every 
body, foreigners and natives, and always inter- 
preted their behaviour in the way little and 
illiterate minds conceive; that through their 
duplicity their rooted hatred to this country was 
evident, and it was to him perfectly clear, that 
they were only lying-by to wait for what they 
might think a safe and favourable opportunity 
to crush us; as a proof of this, he instanced 
Lucien Buonaparte’s speech at the opening of 
the Concordat, in which he excites Ireland to 
rebel, and says, ‘ le sort de ce pays a dépendu 
d'une nuit propice.’ That the society of Paris 


is void of amusement, because void of security ; 
that no one trusts his neighbour; and that 





Buonaparte’s great end is to diffuse suspicion 
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every where—considering it as his best hold. 
In speaking of the negotiation, he was com- 
pelled to say, its having terminated so disad- 
vantageously to us was greatly to be attributed 
to Lord Cornwallis, ‘ his drowsiness,’ and his 
total want of practice and experience in matters 
of that kind; that Merry wrote all the despatches, 
and that although he, Merry, thought very well, 
and was a strong-headed man, yet he was far 
from being an equal to cope with those op- 
posed to him at Amiens.” é 

In the lengthened details of the planning to 
induce Addington to resign, in order that Pitt 
might resume the reins, we find (p. 83) a proof 
of the importance of the Duke of York wher- 
ever an approach to the king was desirable ; 
which is a little at issue with a preceding state- 
ment, that his royal highness never would take 
any political part. Throughout Lord M. speaks 
in terms of high eulogy of the duke. But con- 
sidering the actors in this great scene, and the 
importance to the world of the coup de thédtre 
they were attempting to carry, It 1s almost 
impossible to refrain from laughter at their 
whimsical embarrassments and difficulties — 
the “ hitches’’ for which the straightforward 
Canning could make no allowances. How to 
tell the warming-pan premier that he was no 
longer wanted, and get him gracefully to make 
way for his successor in the bed of power, if not 
of roses, was an awkward business; whether to 
get a neutral or neutrals of elevated rank, such 
as the Dukes of Bridgewater, Marlborough, or 
Beaufort, or one of the minister’s own friends 
or cabinet associates—Lord Eldon for instance— 
or his majesty, or a vote of parliament, or Mr. 
Pitt himself, to perform this disagreeable ser- 
vice, puzzled them sadly; and the matter finally 
executed itself without employing one of the 
means which had occupied so much discussion 
and caused so many doubts. The Grenville 
family appear, according to Lord M., to have 
had and acted. on distinct views, which had 
much influence on these official transactions. 
Thus on Nov. 11 we read: 

“ The two letters which follow will state the 
further progress of this transaction, or rather, 
an unexpected impediment that has arisen in 
it—not at all unexpected indeed by me, nei- 
ther did it take the others quite by surprise, as 
on the morning I left London (Nov. 4th), Can- 
ning informed me, that he had received some 
accounts which gave him uneasiness as to the 
steadiness of Lord Grenville, and alarmed him, 
Jest he should depart in the end from what he 
had said at Walmer, and return to his old fa- 
mily politics. ‘* He cannot be persuaded,’ added 
Canning, ‘but that Lord Buckingham would be 
a good and popular prime minister ; and when- 
ever his family come upon him with this idea, 
it bears down before it every other considera- 
tion.’ I said this was nothing new to me; that 
I had been convinced of it for many years; 
and that although I believed Lord Grenville 
and his party had rather see Pitt first minister 
than either Addington or Fox, or any indiffer- 
ent person, yet that they had much rather see 
Lord Buckingham first minister than Pitt.” 

Part of Mr. Canning’s letter follows : 


“ Dogmersfield, Tuesday, 9th Nov., 1802. 

“My dear Lord Malmesbury, —I reached 
the place of my first destination (Dropmore) 
from town, on Sunday, and found the master of 
the house just returned from a family and party 
conclave, held at his eldest brother’s house 
(Stowe), consisting of the three brothers* and 
Lord Spencer; the result of which has com- 
pletely justified the apprehensions which I told 





you I had begun to entertain from my corre- 
spondent’s last letters, that his counsellors 
would induce him to depart from the resolution 
which he had avowed, and either to insist on a 
more thorough change, or to decline having 
any part for himself, or those belonging to him, 
in the arrangement. It turns out justso. He 
stated to me, with the utmost frankness, that 
though his own opinion remained nearly the 
same, and though for himself he would willingly 
have sacrificed any feelings of reluctance to a 
compromise, yet he owed the utmost deference 
to the opinions of those who had acted with 
him for the last eighteen months; that they 
thought he could not, without disgracing him- 
self, consent to have any thing to do with Ad- 
dington and his coadjutors, or to sit in any 
council of which they should form a part; and 
that (he would fairly own) he found the ques- 
tion which he on his part had agreed to consi- 
der as given up, was by no means so readily to 
be put aside by others, though there was, on 
the other hand, no sort of desire to push it to 
extremity now, or at any other time. And 
that upon all these grounds he had nothing left 
for him to do, but to desire that he and his 
might be considered as nothing in any arrange- 
ment which might be made; and he proposed 
to write to this effect to Bath, by yesterday’s 
post. He assured me, however, at the same 
time, that though all personal interest on his 
part, and that of his friends, in the success of 
the projects which we had talked over toge- 
ther, was thus entirely done away, he nor they 
were not at all the less anxious for the success 
of those projects, nor would less readily lend 
what assistance they could to their accomplish- 
ment. The return of the one person* they 
still unanimously considered as essential, and 
would promote it as far as lay in their power, 
though they could not bring themselves to 
think of returning with him into such com- 
pany.” ¢ 

Lord M., with all his admiration of Mr. Fox, 
strongly condemns his change of opinion, on 
the subject of treating with France, between his 
ministerial creed in 1787, when the commer- 
cial treaty was debated, and his opposition- 
creed in 1802, when he fought the government 
on the same question. On the former occasion, 
“Mr. Fox condemned this treaty on the grounds 
that it was a political approximation to France. 
He declared it to be his opinion, that the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the two nations ren- 
dered a rivalship, and, in some degree, an en- 
mity, inevitable, and that it was impossible to 
prevent them; nay, that were it possible, it 
was not to be wished for by any lover of his 
country.” 

On the latter (debate on the opening of the 





* Mr. Pitt. 

+ Two years later, Lord M. says: 

** May 26.—With the Duke of Portland at eleven; 
he very sanguine as to the duration of Pitt in power— 
confident ot a majority in the House of Lords—equally 
so in the Commons—thinks Lord Grenville will not 
oppose this session, but violently the next. The king 
calls the Grenvilles the ‘ brotherhood’—says ‘ they 
must always either govern despotically, or oppose go- 
vernment violently.’ Duke of Portland has little 
doubts of the king’s doing well—quiet will set him 
right, and nothing else; he has been fatigued by being 
too much talked to on the new arrangements. Duke 
of Portland very right and decided about Fox—says 
he has a high opinion of his abilities, but Fox has, by 
his conduct, disqualified himself decidedly for cabinet 
office, since he has maintained opinions which would 
(if carried into effect) militate against the received 
and constitutional duties of every department where 
he could be placed; that Lord Grenville used to say 
this, and how he could now reconcile himself to a 
a idea, passed his comprehension. Wyndham 
was still more unintelligible; all Fox’s politics were 
contrary to his, yet 





* Lords Buckingham, Grenville, and T. Grenville. 


| session, Nov. 1802) Mr. Canning writes to Lord 


“ Any thing so beaten in debate as the mi- 
nisters were, you never saw. They cannot up- 
hold themselves or the country. The second 
day, Fox took their defence, and the statement 
of the line of conduct proper to be followed, 
wholly upon himself; and they acquiesced, not 
with complacency only, but with apparent gra- 
titude, in all he uttered; amongst which were 
many principles utterly hostile to the whole 
system of the late administration, and every 
topic that could reconcile the country to bear 
and forbear as long as Buonaparte pleases, and 
to discourage preparation, as well at home as 
by alliances abroad. Wilberforce was baser 
stil].’’* 

“The hope is, that Addington, if left to him- 
self, may feel his difficulties, and offer to give 
way. But I fear, on the other hand, bis great 
vanity, and am confident that nothing but lan- 
guage in parliament can cure it. ‘The paper 
would make no impression on him now. After 
this session and before the next, perhaps it 
might. It is therefore clearly best to lay it by 
for the present. It is also clear, that no mo- 
tion, resolution, and division, ought to be 
thought of. The king must be spared, the 
house must not be harassed, no division must 
be hazarded; but every opportunity that the 
course of public business affords for invigora- 
ting the tone of government, as against Fox, 
for defending, as against Fox, the old admi- 
nistration, and producing, or rather fostering 
(for it is produced without our help), the idea 
of the incapacity of this man to sustain the 
tremendous and growing weight of the times, 
may fairly and advantageously be taken. And 
this is the only course of action to which I will 
be party. Ido not think that any other is in 
the contemplation of any person whatever.” 

Mr. Pitt’s unwillingness to be put forward, 
or to act, are remarkable throughout: he ad- 
hered with rigid firmness to his personal pledge 
to support the Addington ministry, even long 
after events had taken place to change every 
ground of that implied contract. Fox’s depar- 
ture from his original principle above referred 
to, was almost the only circumstance which 
roused him from his cool, not to say apathetic, 
feeling (induced probably by ill-health, though 
not yet obvious or confessed to his friends).t 
Lord M. writes from Bath, where Mr. Pitt was, 
in answer to Mr. Canning: 

“On the Lisle treaty, he said that it was 
not, in fact, a point of comparison; no argu- 
ment of any force could be deduced from it one 
way or the other, and it had better never have 
been brought forward, for the purpose either of 
justifying or condemning that of Amiens. But 





* “Mr. Wilberforce, who had been a uniform and 
zealous supporter of the war, now praised the present 
ministry, and spoke against British interference on 
the continent.” 

+ About this period we read: ‘‘ Pitt spoke on the 
general turn of the debate on the 9th; said he readily 
forgave the pretended abuse Sheridan bestowed on 
him, in consequence of the real abuse he dealt out to 
Fox. He admired the wit and humour of the speech, 
and joined heartily in the laugh against Doctor Fell. 
Pitt then fell into a sort of panegyric on the state of 
the country, and, in his statement of our resources 
and revenue, rather contradicted his former language 
on that subject. He said, however great France may 
be, we had a revenue equal to all Europe (he made it 
amount to thirty-two millions sterling), a navy su- 
perior to all Europe, and a commerce as great as that 
of all Europe—and he added, laughingly, to make us 

uite gentlemen, a debt as large as that of all Europe ; 
that if with these means we acted wisely, with a just 
mixture of spirit and forbearance, and could protract 
the evil of war for a few years, war would be an evil 
much less felt. He then got back to himself, and was 





Wyndham says he cannot come 


into office without Fox.” 


disposed to think that now he might be allowed (at 
least for a little while longer) to enjoy quiet.” 
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if, in this particular instance, he differed, on all 
others he perfectly agreed, you may readily sup- 
pose, and felt and thought about Fox, his con- 
duct, principles, and designs, in the same man- 
ner, and as indignantly, as we do. He was, 
indeed, so eager about the part Fox had taken, 
and the way in which it had been taken, that, 
when he first spoke of it to me, he did it with 
such warmth and animation, that [ thought I 
perceived he had a strong inclination to go 
immediately to London, and answer him. * * 

““I observed that nothing would so com- 
pletely alienate the king’s good-will from his 
present ministers, or make him so eager to re- 
place the government in his hands, as the idea 
that they were drawing towards Fox, or Fox 
towards them; and that as it appeared quite 
impossible that Fox could, in the short interval 
which was allotted for inaction, operate any 
real or permanent harm, it was better to let 
him proceed in the way he had begun, and, by 
giving him more time, and fresh opportunities 
of being applauded and approved by the trea- 
sury-bench, expose them, probably, to the pub- 
lic censure, and certainly to the loss of the 
confidence and protection of the king. In this 
Pitt acquiesced, adding, ‘ and if, in the other 
case, the country desires to lower itself to Fox, 
and to the disgraceful level to which Fox is 
disposed it should sink, he is the only proper 
man to govern it.” 

(The conclusion in next No.] 





Practical Memoirs on Cutaneous Diseases, Indo- 
lent Sores, Inveterate Ulcerations, Scrofula, 
Scorbulus, §c., with Remarks upon the great 
Importance of Hygienic Science (V Hygione of 
the serge in the successful Treatment and 
Removal of these and other Disorders often co- 
existing, such as Indigestion, Liver- Complaints, 
Disorders of the Nervous System, §c.: with 
Cases. By Francis Peppercorne, Ksq., Sur- 
geon. Small 8vo, pp. 69. London, J. 
Churchill. 

We hope this title-page is sufficiently long, 
without the et-ceteras, for a pamphlet of sixty- 
nine pages. It is a positive alkaline extract 
of a medical cyclopadia, a new essence of 
mille fleurs! The last must be most gratifying 
to the author, who tells us that hygienic science 
is V'hygieéne of the French! The first thing 
medical students learn on the continent is, 
that no science is taught in Great Britain, and 
that “‘ the capital of the civilised world” is the 
only place where discoveries are made. It takes 
them ten years’ practical experience after their 
return home to rid themselves of these inflic- 
tions of French vanity, and to find out that 
while less importance is in this country attached 
to a name, the thing itself is more practically 
and philosophically pursued than in that coun- 
tty, where the high-sounding name of hygiene 
is so much used and so much abused. 

Mr. Peppercorne’s pamphlet, however, treat- 
ing as it does upon so many subjects within 
a small space, is far from devoid of talent and 
observation; and we sincerely hope it will be 
a good introduction for him to his professional 
brethren and to the public at large. 





Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived 
about the Time of Shakspeare. With Notes 
by Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 18mo. Moxon. 

Drawn from an epoch when the fountains of 

English dramatic poetry were fresh, powerful, 

abundant, gushing forth in wonderful plente- 

ousness, and overflowing the earth; the drafts 
from these springs, collected and preserved 
here, are redolent of delight and genius. Charles 


Lamb's love of the old bards made him a fit 
judge, as he was an enthusiastic admirer, of 
their rare beauties; and it is impossible to dip 
into a page in these volumes without finding 
something to awaken pleasurable thoughts, or 
excite wonder at the creations of mind they set 
before us. 
The Mother's First Book. By Mrs. Marcet. 
Pp. 144. Longmans. 

In two parts—1. Reading made Easy (as all 
reading ought to be), and 2. The Spelling- 
Book—this little volume is just the thing for 
mamma and the very juvenile. 


Old England: a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular 
Antiquities. Vol. I. folio. C. Knight and Co. 

Tue last adjective in the above title-page is 
the most appropriate term we can apply to this 
work: itis distinctly of the most “ popular’ 
cast; and exhibits in letter-press description, 
and in multitudinous engravings, centuries 
of our ancestors, from the earliest syllables 
of recording history or legend. The immense 
variety of its matter and subjects forbids even 
general analysation. 


History of the University of Dublin (founded by 
Queen Elizabeth), its Origin, Progress, and Pre- 
sent Condition, with Biographical Notices of its 
Eminent Men, §c. By W. B.S. Taylor, F.M.A. 
&c. 8vo, pp. 540. London, Cadell; Dublin, 
Cumming. 

Tuts volume gives a very minute account of a 
learned institution, which during two centuries 
and a half has sent forth many eminent lights 
to shine upon the world in every species of 
literature, and in every high professional walk 
of life. Such arecord cannot fail to be valuable 
and valued. The examples and the stimulus 
of gifted men, who by genius or diligence raised 
themselves to great distinction, cannot be thrown 
away upon a free people, whose every rank is 
open to competition; and we trust the perusal 
of a book like this will have a powerful effect 
not only on the ready and acute natives of Ire- 
land, but upon the graver materials which form 
the character of English and Scotch. The bio- 
graphical notices are very interesting. 

The Camp of Refuge. 2 vols. (XXII. and XXIII. 
of Knight’s Weekly Volume). London, C..| 
Knight and Co. 

Tue design of this tale is to exhibit the latest 
Saxon resistance to the Norman invasion, in 
the Isle of Ely and the marshy country around, 
and thus to bring under notice the condition of 
the religious houses, and their habitants, the | 
oppressions of the Norman chiefs, and the man- 
ners and feelings of the population exposed to 
their cruel and insolent tyranny. We regret 
to say that the style in which it is written is the 
most ungrammatical and slip-slop English we 
have recently met with. In apparently address- 
ing itself to the comprehension of youth, the 
language is miserable; and if the series be con- 
tinued as proposed, must be amended, or it 
will do more ill as a lesson-book than it can do 
good as an illustration of past history. 

The Lebellion in the Cevennes: an Historical 
Novel, by Ludwig Tieck. Translated from 
the German by Madame Burette. 12mo. 
London, D. Nutt. 

Tuts work concludes in an apparently unfinish- 

ed manner, as if a sequel were intended; but 

as far as it describes the persecutions and hor- 
rors of the Camisard conversions, at the edge 
of the sword in battle, on the scaffold, and in 
murderous massacres of prisoners and helpless 
women and inoffending children, it sufficiently 
exhibits the nature of the detestable struggle 








after the edict of Nantes, and the burning and 
desolation of a country and people in the holy 
name of religion. With the sanguinary wars 
against the Albigenses, Waldenses, and by what- 
ever other name these Protestants were called, 
we are familiarly acquainted by the labours of 
several foreign writers, and by the affecting 
accounts of our countryman Mr. Gilly; but the 
light in which they are put by the genius of 
Tieck will yield them a new passport to perusal 
as examples of butchery and lessons of intoler- 
ance which ought never to be forgotten by 


mankind. The translation is, we presume, 
faithful, though often marked by a foreign 


style. 


The Wellington Despatehes. Vol. V. 

Parker, Furnival, and Parker. 
Tuts enlarged edition of Col. Gurwood’s has 
here reached its most important period — the 
Peninsular war during the years 1811 and 1812, 
The volume, like its predecessors, is very hand- 
comely atl - 


London, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANASTATIC PRINTING, 
Tuts very ingenious method of reproducing 
printed copies of letter-press or line-engrav- 
ings, woodcuts, lithographs, &c., was obligingly 
explained and exhibited to us at Mr. J. Woods, 
Barge Yard Chambers, Bucklersbury. The 
process is remarkably simple, and the produce 
perfect. In an exceedingly short time a fac- 
simile of any printed page, portrait, picture, or 
drawing, can be procured; and then impressions 
taken at the rate possibly of four or five thou- 
sand in an hour, and twenty thousand or more 
without deterioration. The operation, and a 
singular one it is, is to transfer the impression 
of type or any print to the surface of a polished 
plate of zinc ; and then to bring it out in slight 
relief to receive the ink, and so to work from 
it as from the stone of the lithographic press. 
We saw an engraving with letterpress so trans- 
ferred and reproduced. The original was 
| placed, face down, on bibulous paper, to im- 
| bibe any excess of moisture, and the back of 
it sponged over with dilute nitric acid. In a 
| few minutes the paper was saturated, and the 








“|engraving and printing loosened as it were 


from its base, or so freshened that possibly it 
might be smudged; but, at all events, it may 
be and was, under considerable mechanical 
pressure, transferred to a polished plate of 
zinc, every line and touch. Not at first dis- 
| tinctly visible, but sponged with gum-water they 
(i. e. the engraving and printed matter at the 
foot of it) soon appeared, and in relief sufficient 
to take the ink and to give off facsimile impres- 
sions. . Such, then, is the simple process of an 
invention, the effects of which will materially 
bear on the arts and artists. Anastatic printing 
will obviate the necessity of stereotyping, unless 
casting type is a cheaper method, which we 
should much doubt, of producing successive edi- 
tions than that of the new mode. It will also 
enable printers to work with a smaller stock of 
type, to distribute sooner, keeping proofs only 
for any further or extra demand. Wood-en- 
gravers, perhaps, will be most injured by Anas- 
tatic printing; for by it the artist’s original 
drawing may be at once, without any carved 
block, transferred to the pages of a work. The 
result, however, in all its bearings seems to 
tend to cheap production, and to a wider ex- 
tension of literature and art: old works too 
may be republished at little cost; and nearly 
faded prints be renewed and perpetuated. Fears 
are entertained that forgeries and piracies will 





in the mountainous region of the Cevennes, 


become more easy, and therefore that they 
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will increase; but now water-marks in paper 
and copyright are the chief securities ; and 


Anastatic Printing will not affect. 

We have called this process new, and it may 
be so in its present state of completion; but we 
have just been reminded (too late for reference) 
that a similar mode of transferring printing was 
noticed in the Literary Gazette about four or 
five yeats ago. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Explosive Accidents in Coal-mines, 

Jan. 17.—(First evening meeting for the season). 
Mr. Faraday, “* On the condition and possible 
ventilation of the coal-mine goaf.” Itis known 
that, on occasion of the late terrible explosion 
at the Haswell mine, which destroyed ninety-five 
lives, Messrs. Lyell and Faraday were sent by 
the government to attend the inquest, and exa- 
mine the mine. This they did; and, on their 
return home, reported to Sir James Graham 
that the deaths were the result of what must be 
considered, under the circumstances, an acci- 
dent; and then further reported on the condi- 
tion of what is called the goaf in the coal-mine 
—on its condition as a fertile source of explo- 
sion in mines infested with fire-damp, and on 
what appeared to them a practical means of re- 
moving that source of danger. The matter of 
this second report, illustrated by experiments, 
was the subject of the evening. When, in 
sinking a pit, the seam of coal is gained, the 
miner works in the direction of the seam, 
penetrating it ty passages which are in the 
Haswell mine about 5 yards wide, and at right 
angles to each other; and these being in one 
direction 16 yards, and in the other 22 yards, 
apart, leave, of course, square blocks of coal of 
these dimensions, which are called pillars. Af- 
ter a time the coal of these pillars is removed, 
the superincumbent strata being supported by 
wooden props, and this constitutes a jud. 
Lastly, these props are withdrawn; and then 
the rocks of the roof soon fall down, producing 
a mass of ruins. The drawing of other juds 
around those which were first removed, in- 
creases this heap of broken rocks, which then 
becomes, with the cavity enclosing it, the goaf. 
These goafs are often many acres in extent, 
and may be conceived of as a large hiil of bro- 
ken strata rising up into, and covered in by, 
the vault which has been left in consequence of 
their fall. This vault, therefore, is like an in- 
verted basin, which, because of the rise of the 
strata (1 in 24), may be considered as higher at 
one part of its edge than in other places, and 
its capacity, if the ground has not actually sunk 
at the surface, is equal to the coal removed. 
Thus in the Haswell mine it will, be about 
equal to a space 13 acres in extent, or 14 
times the size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by 
5 feet in height. Fire-damp is a light gas, and 
it or any mixture of it with air will be lighter 
than air. If present in the workings near the 
goaf, it will tend to rise and collect in it; if 
evolved in the goaf from the dislocation of up- 
per strata, &c., it will tend to remain in the 
yoaf, for a time at least; and though diffusion 
will gradually mix it with the common air of the 
workings, and the ventilation will tend to carry 
it off, still the latter is but weak at the goaf, and 
there is abundant evidence from accidents to 
prove that the goaf is a dangerous place. 

After stating these points generally, Mr. 
Faraday proceeded to shew that if fire-damp 
or explosive mixtures issued from the goaf, 
they would pour out at the upper edge, under- 
flowing there into the mine. He also shewed 
the extent to which, upon a fall of the baro- 


meter, air would issue out of the goaf, which, 
if it were an explosive mixture, would appear 
at the same place; and then put forth the plan 
which he and Mr. Lyell think is practicable for 
the withdrawal of the lower portion of air in 
the goaf. This consists in extending a pipe, 
6, 8, 10, or 12 inches in diameter, from the 
goaf to the return-way or to the upcast shaft. 
The pipe may be either of cast-iron, and laid 
in the floor of the mine, or, as Mr. Faraday 
seemed to think better, a slighter pipe of sheet- 
iron or of air-proof cloth, or a wooden trunk, 
suspended or sustained in an open way, and 
defended from falls by props, as is done else- 
where, when necessary, in the mine. The goaf- 
end is to be continued 6, 8, or 10 feet up into 
the goaf-vault, at some part near the upper 
edge, so that the end of the pipe may always 
be some feet above the level of the upper edge 
of the goaf-basin. The goaf-end of the pipe is 
considered as variable and adjustable from time 
to time, as the change in the form of the goaf 
may make needful. If falls of rock occur and 
injure it, it is easily repaired; in general it 
will require no other care than to see that it 
is in order and continuous. By this means it 
is believed that if any explosive mixture of gas 
be in the goaf, its lowest level will be pre- 
served within the goaf-vault, and at such a 
distance from its edge as to prevent in most if 
not in all cases any issue of it from the goaf into 
the mine. Mr. Faraday demonstrated, by many 
experiments, with what rapidity the draught 
in the chimney of a small furnace withdrew the 
gas and smoke from inverted vessels in which 
they had been purposely placed, even when 
long tubes only an inch in diameter were 
used, their connexion with the chimney of the 
furnace being made in the most extempora- 
neous and imperfect manner. In tubes also 
of 6 inches in diameter, the velocity of the 


| gunpowder, and the results appeared to indi- 
cate that the draught was quite sufficient for 
the purpose proposed. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 12.—The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The elaborate investiga- 
tions of which the results are communicated in 
the present paper, ‘‘On the laws of the tides 
on the coast of Ireland, as inferred from an ex- 
tensive series of observations made in common 
with the ordnance-survey of Ireland,’ by the 
Astronomer Royal, were suggested by the 
necessity of adopting some standard mean 
height of the sea, as a line of reference for the 
elevations ascertained in the operations of the 
ordnance-survey of Ireland. Col. Colby, who 
conducted that survey, had with this view de- 
termined to institute a series of observations on 


the tide; and conceiving that these observa- 
tions might be made stibservient to improve- 
ment in the theory of the tides, requested the 
assistance of the author in laying down the 
plan of observation best calculated to effect 
that object. The suggestions which were in 
| consequence made by the author, were adopted 
in their utmost extent by Col. Colby; and the 
collection of observations was placed in the 
author’s hands in the winter of 1842. The 


hundred thousand ; and they derive extraordi- 
nary value from the circumstance of the locali- 


conducted. 








current was shewn by the smoke of puffs of | 


and with the authority of the lords commission- 
ers of the treasury. The different branches of 
the inquiry were included in eighteen sections, 
the substance of which was communicated to 
the British Association at York. 


. MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 15th.—Prof. Bell, president, in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. Quekett, “ On certain pecu- 
liarities in the structure of the feathers of the 
owl tribe.” was read. After some preliminary 
observations, the author described the ordinary 
structure of the wing-feathers of birds, as con- 
sisting of three parts; viz. the quill or barrel, 
the shaft, and the vane. The latter of these is 
composed of horny filaments, termed barbs; 
from the edges of which a number of other very 
minute filaments are given off, which are called 
barbules ; which latter have also in some cases 
other barbules arising from them, to which he 
gave the name of barbulettes. The office of 
the barbules is to hook the barbs together (for 
which purpose they are admirably adapted, 
both by their structure and position), and thus 
to afford that degree of adhesion between the 
parts of the wing, necessary to enable it to sup- 
port the bird in the act of flying. In the fea- 
thers of birds which do not fly, these barbules 
do not exist, and they are consequently loose 
and flowing. In the feathers of the owl tribe 
another peculiarity obtains. In these, on the 
upper surface of the wing and other feathers, 
besides the usual apparatus of barbs and bar- 
bules, an additional series of filaments is deve- 
loped, which not only serves to keep the adja- 
cent barbs together, but also, rising above the 
outer surface of the vane, forms a kind of down 
or nap upon it, the inner surface being as in 
other birds. ‘This peculiarity causes the flight 
of the owl to be without that noise which at- 
| tends the progress of birds whose feathers have 
the usual structure, and thus enables it to se- 
cure its prey, which otherwise might be alarmed, 
and make its escape before it could be pounced 
upon by its unsuspected enemy. 

Another paper by Mr. Quekett, entitled “ Re- 
marks relating to the examination of guano by 
the microscope,” was read. The author, in con- 
sequence of the constant adulteration of guano, 
had been induced to seek some means by which 
the genuine might be easily distinguished from 
the adulterated, without the necessity of the 
lengthened and expensive process of chemical 
analysis ; and he had endeavoured with the mi- 
croscope to effect this purpose. Viewed as an 
opaque object, guano appears to consist of par- 
ticles of an earthy brown colour, mixed with 
crystalline bodies of various sizes, some of which 
appear to be particles of sand, and others to be 
crystals of salts of some kind. The proportion 
of this crystalline matter to the brown amor- 


the height of the water in different states of| phous substance differs according to the loca- 


lity whence the guano has been procured, so that 
the Ichaboe guano may be readily distinguished 
from the Peruvian; the former having much 
more of the crystalline matter than the latter. 
It, however, happens that the goodness of the 
guano does not depend on the presence or ab- 
sence of this crystalline matter, and conse- 
quently it forms no criterion of its value. But, 
fren. the microscope will not enable us to 
| determine accurately the value of that substance, 








whole number of observations exceeds two} it is quite capable of determining whether it has 


been adulterated with foreign matters or not. 
Upon viewing it as a transparent object, the 


ties of their simultaneity, their extensive range, | nature of many of the bodies composing it be- 
and the uniformity of plan on which they were | comes apparent, and it is found to consist of 


} 


Their reduction was made by the | organised, crystalline, and mineral matters. 


computers at the Royal Observatory, Green- | The organised appear to be fragments of dried 


wich, under the superintendence of the author, | flesh, either of birds or fish, minute fragments 
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of shells, spicula of sponges, and, especially in 
that from Ichaboe, many specimens of animal- 
culi of various kinds. The crystalline and 
mineral substances are found not only in the 
mass, but also occupying the place of the medul- 
lary canal of bones; the bones themselves 
having, in most cases, been destroyed by decom- 
pgsition. By analysis, the crystalline matter is 





~ found to be composed of sulphate of potass and 


ammonia. Mr. Quekett then entered into the 
investigation -of the probable sources whence 
these various substances may have been derived, 
and came to the conclusion, that they are fur- 
nished either by the decomposition of the dead 
bodies of the birds themselves, or from the sub- 
stances upon which they have fed, remaining 
in a half-digested state in the excrementitious 
matter of which the great mass of the guano is 
composed. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 20.—Col. Sykes, V. P.,in the chair. Read, 
“ Statistics of the educational institutions of 
the East India Company in India,” by Col. 
Sykes. These institutions date from compara- 
tively so recent a period that the Hindoo col- 
lege at Calcutta, the most ancient amongst 
them, with the exception of the Sanscrit col- 
lege at Benares, was only in its 28th year in 
1844, and many of them are only of two or 
three years’ standing. The materials used by 
Col. Sykes were derived from the official reports 
of the several boards of education to their 
respective governments for the years 1841 
to 1844 inclusive. The vernacular languages 
taught in the respective schools appear to be, 
Oordoo, Hindee, Bengalee, Ooreah, and Bur- 
mese. Of the severai institutions, the medi- 
cal college presents the unexpected and sin- 
gular feature of turning out accoucheurs, sur- 
geons, and anatomists, from almost every 
caste, and Mahommedans as well as Christians, 
which Col. Sykes states is to him, “ with his 
forty years’ knowledge, a marvellous change, 
the natural as well as religious repugnance 
which must have been overcome in these 
castes bearing strong testimony tu the changes 
that can be effected in the native mind.” 
The Bhagulpore Hill School, which was esta- 
blished to improve the moral character of the 
rude tribes of these hills, has been eminently 
successful, although it had to contend with the 
difficulty of the people having a language of 
their own, and the necessity of first teaching 
them Hindoo. Colonel Sykes considers that 
the opinions expressed in the reports alluded 
to, that the Mahommedan population are averse 
to receive European instruction, are not borne 
out in the numbers of the returns. The total 
number of students is 8281. There are 1683 
Mahommedan students to 6035 Hindoo stu- 
dents. Some have calculated the Mahomme- 
dan population as low as 1 in 14 Hindoos, 
while the highest estimate, he believes, does 
not equal 1 in 9. In either case the propor- 
tion of the Mahommedan students far exceeds 
the proportion of the Hindoo students relatively 
to their respective populations, being about 1 
in 4°9 of the whole students. Five-eighths of 
the whole students learn English; a comparative 
small number learn Sanscrit, viz. 426, while 
572 learn Arabic, and 801 Persian. Bengalee 
has the greatest number of students. There 
are 248 Christians in the schools, and 197 who 
are neither Christians, Mahommedans, nor Hin- 
doos. These are chiefly Buddists at Moulmain, 
or low castes of the Bhagulpore Hills. Out of 
2420 students under the Agra government, 
2378 receive gratuitous instruction, and only 
42 pay. In Bengal, only 1572 students pay, 


and 4289 receive gratuitous instruction. This 
is questionable policy, and the Bengal govern- 
ment are desirous of modifying it; and the 
Bombay government have found advantage in 
imposing a school-fee of trifling amount. Of 
the orphan-schools, charitable institutions, and 
missionary-schools, Colonel Sykes had no means 
of giving an account. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Jan. 18th, 1845. 

Academy of Sciences: sittings of Jan. 6th and 
13th.—At the first meeting of the year, ac- 
cording to the rules, M. Elie de Beaumont, the 
vice-president of the past, became the presi- 
dent of the present year; and the election of 
a new vice-president was decided in favour of 
M. Mathieu, who received 31 out of 54 votes; 
19 having been given for M. Pouillet, and one 
each for MM. Gay-Lussac, Poinsot, Poncelet, 
and Piobert. 

The papers read, and the communications 
by letter to the first two meetings of 1845, 
were of little interest; the following two selec- 
tions being the only topics worth noticing: 

M. H. Montucci submitted a kidney which 
had been petrified by M. Baldacconi, by simple 
immersion in a solution of twelve parts of the 
bichloride of mercury mixed with a solution 
of one or two parts of the hydrochlorate of 
ammonia. M. Baldacconi has thus, since 1837, 
preserved numerous specimens of natural his- 
tory. 

M. Arago communicated a letter from M. 
Maclear, written from the Cape of Good Hope, 
dated the 31st October, 1844, and announcing 
that the comet discovered by M. Mauvais in 





July last had been observed there. The ob- 
servations were as follows: 
1814 M. T.at Cape. Right Ascensi Declinati 
Oct. 27. 165 12™ 124 38™ 0s 22° 48 
28. 15 561 12 36 56 23 24 
29. 16 56 12 35 32 24 #1 
30. 16 3 12 34 12 24 37 


At the Académie Royale, on Wednesday 
evening, the Venetian dancers made a most 
successful début. National and figure-dances 
are the delightful exhibitions and representa- 
tions by these upwards of thirty young girls, 
varying from the ages of about fifteen or sixteen 
to five and six, all admirably taught, and work- 
ing out in some instances the elaborate figures 
@ merveille. It is impossible that they could 
be all of one family, but when dressed in pink, 
all alike, they seem, with the exception of the 
centre one, to be successive twins, and to have 
grown equally. The Hungarian dance, a kind 
of Polka, some dressecl in military costume, 
was very spirited and clever; but the dance 
‘des fleurs” was the most picturesque, and 
exceedingly pretty. The coming season, how- 
ever, in London will in all probability be varied 
with the appearance of these graceful girls. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 18t%.—The Earl of Auckland in the chair. 
A paper, by Mr. Masson, was read, detailing 
the circumstances under which he succeeded 
in getting an impression of the great rock- 
inscription at Kapur-di-Ghari, or rather Shah- 
baz-Ghari, engraved in the Bactro-Pahlevi 
character, a very few lines of which, and those 
imperfectly copied, had hitherto reached Ku- 
rope. The impression on calico, which is above 
20 feet in length, was hung up in the room; 
aud three impressions from a smaller inscrip- 
tion from the same rock were laid upon the 





table. The first notice of the existence of this 





inscription was given by M. Court, in 1836; 
and the imperfect copy above mentioned was 
procured by an agent of Captain Burnes (af- 
terwards Sir Alexander) in the spring of 1838, 
Shortly after this, Mr. Masson, who was then in 
Peshawer, sent a native with calico, paper, and 
other necessaries for taking an impression ; and 
some presents for the Maleks to conciliate their 
favour. This man returned after some days, 
bringing detached pieces of calico, covered with 
characters, and stating that the inscription was 
much larger than they had any idea of ; but con- 
fessing his inability to perform the task without 
assistance. Atthe same time, he brought as- 
surances from the Maleks that they would be 
happy to see Mr. Masson. 

In October, Mr. Masson set out for his jour- 
ney in spite of the presence of the hostile army 
of the Durani chief, Saiad Mohammed Khan, 
in the immediate vicinity. He reached Shah- 
baz-Ghari, a village of 200 houses, on the after- 
noon of the 17th, where, after some difficulty, 
arising fromthe absence of the Malek Deru, the 
most important chieftain in that part of the 
country (who was afflicted with ague, and was 
fearful at first that the party came from the 
enemy’s camp), they were hospitably received, 
the Malek forgetting his ague in his delight ata 
visit from the Feringhi, whom he repeatedly em- 
braced ; and offering him every assistance in 
his power, placed his son and nephew at his 
disposal to procure any thing that might be 
wanted. 

Early on the 18th, Mr. Masson and his at- 
tendants went to the rock, which he found to 
be an arenaceous, argillaceous stone, covered 
with characters. The great inscription was on 
the northern face of the rock; there was a 
smaller one on the south side, but many times 
larger than the only one which had yet been 
known; and that one was in a corner, sepa- 
rated by a fissure from the great inscription. 
The surface of the rock was irregular, and had 
never been smoothed; and the lines of the in- 
scription were not straight, but carried in an 
undulatory course, as influenced by the inflex- 
ions of the surface. The whole day was spent 
in cleaning the surface of the rock from the 
moss and green slimy stains which covered it; 
which was then smeared over with the ink, 
preparatory to the next day’s work. 

The evening was passed in a cheerful con« 
versation with the Affghans, who were all very 
friendly. Early on the 19th, Mr. Masson re- 
paired again to the rock, applied another coat- 
ing of ink, and proceeded to take an impres- 
sion. The first attempt was on the native 
paper, which was soon found to be quite unfit 
for the purpose. Mr. Masson therefore applied 
his 25 yards of calico, which he had expected 
to find sufficient for two impressions, but which 
he found just enough for one. The labour was 
great, and it took the whole day to complete it; 
and, when done, Mr. Masson was dissatisfied 
with his success, although pretty well for a first 
attempt, and he resolved to get more calico if 
possible. During the day a number of natives 
from different villages passed. All were very 
friendly ; and some returned to the villages, 
and brought butter-milk and roasted corn asa 
present to the Feringhi. 

On the 20th they were again at the stone, 
and brought with them some sharp tools pre- 
pared by the village smith, for the purpose of 
scraping out the letters, and rendering them 
more visible, preparatory to taking the inscrip- 
tion by sight. When the letters were scraped 


out, Mr. Masson traced their channels with a 
chalky stone, which made the whole surprisingly 
visible, and appeared to the natives almost magi- 
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cal. They had never before supposed the rock 
to be so completely covered with writing ; and 
the process much raised their opinion of the 
Feringhi, and of their own ancient saint, whom 
tradition points at as the writer. The three 
inscriptions were finished this day; and to- 
wards evening Mr. Masson sent a man to the 
village of Kote, as a forlorn hope, to try to get 
British calico for another attempt at making an 
impression, the coarse cloth of the country 
proving ineffectual for the purpose. To his 
surprise, the messenger returned with twenty- 
seven yards, of excellent quality, which he had 
purchased of a Hindu trader there. The peo- 
ple were equally kind during this day ; and Mr. 
Masson made many happy by presents of Pesh- 
awer paper, and, above all, by giving them 
black-lead pencils, which astonished them by 
writing without ink. On the 2lst they pro- 
ceeded with a second impression of the great 
inscription, in a more satisfactory manner than 
the former, undisturbed by the noise of the 
cannons, which announced a battle between 
the Sirdar and his enemies. In the evening 
the battle was of course the topic of conversa- 
tion. Some of the speakers had been present, 
and spoke of it as having been indecisive; few 
were killed; and further contest had been 
obviated by mediation. The 22d was passed 
in correcting the copies of the inscription ; and 
the evening was again passed at Shah-baz- 
Ghari. On the 23d the party set out for Pesh- 
awer two hours before day, accompanied by 
Malek Deru (who determined to see them to the 
borders of his dominions), and a person com- 
missioned by him to guide the party to Pesh- 
awer. The guide was unable to keep up with 
the horses, and was left at Parung to follow his 
convoy the next day. Mr. Masson arrived at 
Peshawer before sunset, and repaired to his old 
quarters, where he was joined on the following 
day by Malek Deru’s man, who was sent back 
with a Khoran and some presents to the malek, 
as some return for the continued kindness the 
party had received. The copies of the inscrip- 
tions excited much interest ; and we were glad 
to hear that the members present expressed an 
intention of procuring fac-similes of them to 
be printed in the Society’s Journal, with an in- 
terpretation so far as they can be read. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

Tue meeting of the 21st instant was very nu- 
merously attended. Letters were read from the 
Syrian Medical-Aid Establishment at Damascus. 
Mr. Neocles G. Mussabini then communicated 
the continuation of his paper vn the Shemitic 
origin of the European races, which was fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion, in which the old 
tale of Sa’ada ’Umbah’s understanding Irish 
was brought forward; but it is now well known 
that that person’s acquaintance with the Bar- 
barah and Shillu languages was exceedingly li- 
mited, and that all that could be deduced was, 
an observed similarity between what little he 
did know of ancient African and the still less 
he knew of Irish. A native of Tanjah (Tan- 
giers), Isaac Ban Haim Pinto by name, appa- 
rently a very intelligent person, took part in 
the discussion, but nothing new was eliminated. 

Mr. Charles Fiott Barker read the first part 
ofa paper on the present condition of Syria, 
with remarks on the character and government 
of Ibrahim Pasha. This was a very amusing 
communication, full of anecdote and personal 
experiences; and the author agreed with all 
who were intimate with the country under the 
present régime and that of the Egyptian satrap, 
that the change has been for the worse. 

Mr. Cullimore afterwards communicated to the 


society that a committee had been formed out 
of its body to investigate and decide upon the 
claims put forth by the Rev. Charles Forster, 
B.D., in a work entitled Zhe Historical Geo- 
graphy of Arabia (see Literary Gazette, No. 
1419), and panegyrised in the Quarterly Re- 
view, to the discovery of a true interpretation 
of the Hamyaritic inscriptions. Communica- 
tions upon this subject had been already re- 
ceived by the committee from Prof. Grotefend 
of Hanover, the Rev. Dr. Edward Hincks of 
Killyleigh, the Rev. Mr. Renouard of Swans- 
combe, Dr. John Lee the president of the so- 
ciety, and from other oriental scholars. Mr. 
Cullimore now communicated to the society a 
brief view of the state of the question at issue, 
which embraced difficulties in the geographical 
part of the inquiry, in the probable interpre- 
tation of the inscriptions themselves, in the 
translation given by Dr. Forster of the Arabic 
poem of Al Kdzviné, and adopted by that gentle- 
man as the key to the deciphering of the Hamy- 
aritic language, and to the biblical or patriar- 
chal evidences supposed to be contained there- 
in. The committee is now engaged in the in- 
vestigation of all these points, and the subject 
will be continued at next meeting by the read- 
ing of a memoir communicated by Prof. Lee 
of Cambridge. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
eS en P.M. 3 Entomological (an- 
niversary meeting), 8 r.M.; British Architects, § P.M. ; 
Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.; Zoolo- 
gical, 8% p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Ethnological, 
8 r.m.; british and Foreign Institute (lecture). 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} P.m.; British and Fo 
reign Institute (conversazione). 
Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.M.; Westminster Medical, 
8 P.M. 
FINE ARTS. \ 

CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 
The Ecclesiologist, No. 1. New Series. London, 

F. and J. Rivington; Rugeley, Warlters. 
Cuurcn architecture and decoration have 
within the last very few years taken up a pro- 
minent position in the discussions of the press. 
Journals, pamphlets, and voluminous works, 
have been constantly appearing on the sub- 
jects; and it would almost seem as if church- 
building and interior arrangement had become 
the most vitally important concerns of man- 
kind. The shape of the entire shell; the ele- 
vation or depression of parts; the sites of 
adjuncts, aisles, chapels, porches, &c.; the 
latitude of chancels, naves, and choirs, and the 
longitude of towers, spires, and pinnacles ; the 
material and relative bearings of altars; the 
condition of pews, desks, and fauld-stools; the 
exact spots for fonts; and a hundred other 
questions of a like kind, have led to contro- 
versies of interminable pertinacity, and no 
small degree of contradiction and bitterness. 

To account for this we must look below the 
surface. It could not be for mere trifle, for 
forms of no consequence, for things not worth 
an egg, that such a stir and fighting should be 
made. It is because men of heated minds and 
small judgment have attached sacred ideas to 
these fooleries, and turned the colour ofa dress, 
a gesture, a nod, or a wink, into a matter of 
conscience—into a great object between man 
and his Maker! 

How painful it is to contemplate this sad 
perversion of religious sentiments, and risk of 
religion itself, and all its holiness, and all its 
influence on the destinies of the human race ;— 
and for what? for baubles; for, after all, they 








look but on a joint stool. 


It is strange that these disputants do not 
perceive the danger to themselves, their cause, 
and their profession, in continuing to wage this 
idle and angry warfare; that they do not per- 
ceive how reason must revolt at submitting to 
the guidance of individuals who shew that they 
cannot guide themselves-rso slight a possession 
have they of that glorious gift implanted in the 
breasts of all by the Almighty Father of all. 
What man or woman of common sense could 
attach value to the advice, or be benefited by 
the counsels, of empty or wrong-headed priests, 
whose whole souls appear to be engaged in the 
arrangement of immaterial forms, the dressing 
of their persons, the bending of their knees, 
or the bowing of their necks? Alas for the 
gospel of salvation, when such impertinences 
engross its teachers, and when their highest 
flights tend but to perplex the minds of their 
flocks about symbolisms and mysticisms, in- 
stead of the plain and pure inculcation of 
Christian morals and religion. 
‘* From such defenders, O ye mitred heads! 

Protect the Church; and lay not holy hands 

On heads that cannot teach, and will not learn.” 
But some of the mitred heads are themselves 
in the midst of the fray; and affairs of rubrics 
without consistency, and offertories without 
charity, “‘ possess them wholly.’”’ The broad 
question must arise, is it wise and expedient 
to appropriate the vast revenues of the esta- 
blishment for such instruction as this, and such 
instructors of a people as these, who, forsaking 
their appointed task of pointing out the paths 
to ensure a happy life and a blessed death, 
are spouting and scribbling their well-paid-for 
time away on differences which the lowest (un- 
perturbed) intellect could never consider to be 
of the slightest moment? There is a pregnant 
fable of the Dog and the Shadow! 

The Ecclesiologist is the periodical of a sepa- 
ration from the Cambridge Camden Society, 
and set up to enforce the peculiar tenets of its 
writers, who belong partly to the sect known 
by the name of Puseyites, and are deeply im- 
bued with mysterious ideas about every atom 
of a church being symbolic of some great Chris- 
tian principle or article of faith. According to 
them, ancient and medieval masons were the 
grand authorities and most learned and pious 
expounders of Christianity. Every niche they 
contrived had a recondite meaning; every pil- 
lar was not only literally but mystically a prop 
of the church; stone had one sense, and wood 
another; a window was heaven, and a crypt 
hell, dependent, however, upon contour and 
vaulting; and every point of the compass, 
boxed in the construction of these magical 
emblems, was proof of the orthodoxy and divine 
knowledge of the Builder! The truth or false- 
hood of all these assertions affects nothing be- 
yond insignificant detail, and can have no real 
effect upon the cure of souls and the teaching 
of the unlearned multitude committed to the 
care of Christian pastors. The inquiry is wide 
away from their duties: they should attend to 
these, and not meddle with and spend their 
energies upon dark and disputed subjects of 
neither earthly nor heavenly usefulness. But 
that they are unfounded is all but proven by 
documents of the best authority in the history 
of the church; for there are records of these 
things, now sought to be represented as un- 
varying and distinctly applicable Symbols, 
being reprehended by saints, and bishops, and 
abbots, as improper, and disfiguring innova- 
tions of the architects. To this, as the saga- 
cious Sancho Panza declared, “there is no 
reply.” 





The Ecclesiologist sets up its pretension to be 
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Sir Oracle respecting “ ritualism’’ and “ the 
science of symbolism.” It is to take care how 
churches are repaired, or “ beautified a.p. —, 
So and So, churchwardens ;’”’ and to see and 
direct that modern improvements in Protestant 
places of worship do not depart from the old 
models of Romanism., With this branch of the 
contention, however, we have nothing to do; 
and we leave it to the conscientious dictates of 
every individual, who, whether Sage or Ass, has 
a right to bis way of thinking, and the inter- 
pretation of his duties. That persons living on 
Protestantism ought not to adopt Romanism, is 
a broad and irrefragable proposition; but how 
far they may go on the road, with their red let- 
ters, saint-day dates, crosses, and other outward 
signs of approximation, is matter for casuists 
and polemics, not for us, to discuss. The pueri- 
lity of some of these revivals is offensive enough 
to good taste, and regretful enough to ordinary 
discretion; but picturing and figuring are no 
essentials to the inculcation of pure piety, mo- 
rality, peace, good-will, and charity. ’Iwere 
better perhaps to look to-other inducements— 
exemplary and zealous performance of ministe- 
rial functions, persuasive and earnest eloquence 
in enforcing sacred truths, abstinence from 
discord, preaching the gospel which hates dis- 
sension, and calmly exhibiting the excellencies 
of brotherly love—’twere better, perhaps, to 
try by such inducements as these, 


“To point to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 


Not only all friends to the good old English 
Church, who are its members and belong to it, 
but every lover of national morals and social or- 
der must lament the divisions on questions, many 
of them weak, silly, and absurd, which have no 
relation to the well-being of humanity here or 
its hopes hereafter, and which threaten to over- 
throw the fabric and system altogether under 
which the country has prospered for centuries. 
That church has won its way, by the comeli- 
ness of its temperance and the grace of its 
moderation, into the hearts of generations of a 
fine people; what pity ’tis that it should by 
its fickleness alienate the affections of even a 
few of these, and endanger the stability of any 
part of the fabric; but far more is to be de- 
precated the total risk of the adherence of the 
masses and the endurance of the temple. 

Well may the Rev. Mr. Sandford tolerantly 
observe, in the preface to his Parochialia :* 

“Nor can it be denied that grounds have been 
furnished for suspicion, and that the recent 
movement amongst us has been characterised 
by not a little indiscretion and extravagance ; 
nay even, in some instances, by a grievous de- 
parture from sound doctrine and a lack of com- 
mon principle. We have not only witnessed 
defections from our communion, but have heard 
doctrines, expressly disallowed by our confes- 
sions, advocated from our pulpits; have had 
our institutions disparaged, our reformers vili- 
fied, and our articles of faith both covertly and 
openly impugned, by men who still retain the 
orders of our church and eat her bread. It can 
hardly be matter of surprise, that the fear of 
further innovation should have led some to op- 
pose what they might otherwise have readily 
acquiesced in; but which is now associated in 
their minds with concealed motives and ulte- 





* “ Parochialia; or, Church, School, and Parish. 
The Church System and Services practically consi- 
dered.” By John Sandford, M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, 


&e., 8vo, pp. 442. Longmans.—A work of detail and 
practical utility it will be good for every parish priest 
to id ivangelical in its principles, it is a faith- 








ful exponent of the real, true, and beneficial duties of 
the clergy in what relates to education and other paro- 
chial supervision. 





rior designs. There are, however, many—and 
these of the most approved attachment to our 
church—who are full of hope about her future 
destinies. They are neither disheartened at 
what is now transpiring within her pale, nor at 
a loss for a solution. They view it as the natu- 
ral result of a powerful reaction; as the trou- 
bled surface of waters which have been deeply 
stirred; as presages of an improved spirit and 
of enlarged usefulness. And much as they de- 
plore individual cases of extravagance, and ad- 
mit the need of that wisdom which alone can 
direct the church at this important period of 
her history, they cannot regret that an age of 
energy and inquiry has succeeded a long night 
of secularity and torpor.” 

Heaven send it may be so, and that the com- 
mencement of the following paragraph may be 
verified ! 

‘* How generally are the errors of one age 
corrected by a reaction in the next! The scales 
are reversed: that which was depressed, pre- 
ponderates; the other kicks the beam. But 
eventually the balance rights, and the equili- 
brium is restored. Thus an important truth has 
been lost sight of: it is revived, and pushed to 
excess. It throws others into shade. At last 
it runs rank, and begets a heresy. Such has 
been the history of error in every age. The 
doctrines of grace overlaid, and then abused to 
antinomianism. The doctrine of our Lord’s 
essential humanity too little dwelt on, and then 
reproduced in Irvingism. The latitudinarian- 





ism of the last generation counteracted by the 
tractarianism of the present. The path of safety | 
and of usefulness lies betwixt all these ex- | 
tremes: it is the golden mean which distin. | 
guishes our church. Why deviate from it to! 
the right hand or to the left? Let us rather 
pray for wisdom, in this our day, to discriminate 
between the pure ore and the dross which ad- 
heres to it; between substantive truth and ad- 
scititious error. Let us cultivate the spirit 
which makes controversy hateful, and truth 
dearer than party; and which realises instinct- 
ively what otherwise is the purchase of many 
errors and of much misery.” 

On the more immediate subject of our intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Sandford says : 

“¢ It’ in the words of Hooker, ‘ there be 
great care to build and beautify the corruptible 
sanctuary, little or none that the living tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, the dearly - redeemed 
souls of the people of God, be edified; huge 
expenses upon timber and stone, but towards 
the relief of the poor small devotion ; cost this 
way infinite, and in the mean while charity 
cold; we have in such case just occasion to 
make complaint.’ He who should expend, in 
the decoration of a church, what was required 
for the poor; or imagine that he compounded, 
by what might be merely the indulgence of a 
passion, for the neglect of the weightier mat- 
ters of the law—mercy, and judgment, and 
truth,—would be substituting the form for the 
power of godliness, and miserably deceiving 
his own soul. And it was doubtless the abuse 
of church-architecture to the purposes of su- 
perstition and self-glory, which produced so 
powerful a reaction at the Reformation,—ac- 
counting in some measure for the neglect into 
which this sacred science has fallen, and for 
the suspicion with which present attempts to 
revive it are regarded by some well-meaning 
persons.” 

There is some of the substance of Christianity 
in these extracts, and they speak of things of 
value—not so the numbering of Kotou*genu- 
flexions, the pattering about facing this way or 





that, the lighting or non-lighting of candles, the 


making of signs, and the substituting white 
muslin for black bombazeen. 

Connected with the artistical and mechanical 
references embraced in this paper, we will pro- 
ceed to append a notice of some publications 
lying on our table. 

Ecclesiastical Architecture, Decorated Windows, 
§c. Part I. By E. Sharp, M.A., Architect. 
London, Van Voorst.—A series of illustrations 
which begins with beautiful windows from Heck- 
ington, Lincolnshire ; Nantwich, Cheshire ; 
Cottingham, Yorkshire; Billingborough, Lin- 
colnshire (one very singular and curious) ; and 
Croft and Warmington in Yorkshire and North- 
ampton. The variety is worthy of study; and 
the elegance of some, and the fitness of all, af- 
ford instructive lessons of the decorative style 
at distant periods. ‘The letter-press is brief and 
distinct. 

The Church-Restorers: a Tale treating of An- 
cient and Modern Architecture and Church- Deco- 
rations. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Pp. 196. Van 
Voorst.—In the shape of a tale, the reverend 
author stands up for stone altars, rails, rood- 
screens, oak lenterns instead of reading-desks, 
&c. &c., the ultraism of the Cambridge Camden 
party, now the Ecclesiologists. He derides the 
no-popery cry and alarm of ultra-protestants ; 
and attaches infinite importance to the position 
of the aforesaid carved oak lentern (with its an- 
tique- bound Bible fastened by a silver chain), on 
one side of the chancel-arch—to prayers being 
uttered from a particular stall in the chancel 
just behind the rood-screen ; to having a litany- 
stool, and to other equally holy appendages ; 
accompanied by ceremonies which the objec- 
tors call mummeries. 

A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood of Oxford. Part 111. Oxford, H. 
Parker ; London, Rivingtons, Bell; Cambridge, 
Stevenson.—We are not aware of having seen 
the two previous parts of this publication. The 
present treats of thirteen out of the thirty-five 
parishes in the deanery of Cuddesden ; is issued 
under the auspices of the Oxford Society for 
Promoting the Study of Gothic Architecture ; 
and is an instructive and interesting produc- 
tion, embellished with many neat cuts. ‘The 
historical and antiquarian notices are especially 
deserving of praise. The account of Stanton 
St. John, with the illustrations of its bench- 
ends, poppy-heads in the nave, and ornaments 
of the open benches, is the most striking and 
curious of the subjects. 

The Pictorial Pocket Guide to Ripon and Har- 
rogate, §c. By J. R. Walbran. Pp. 105. 
Ripon, W. Harrison; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall.—Though only a small and a local 
publication, this little book possesses consider- 
able and general merit. The account of Ripon 
Cathedral, evidently drawn up from original in- 
vestigation, and Mss. not previously consult- 
ed, does credit to the author’s industry and 
talent; and the topographical observations on 
adjacent monastic remains, including Foun- 
tains* and Bolton Abbeys, add to the interest 
and value of the work. At page 16 we observe 
an incidental anecdote of Charles I. which is 
new to us, and we believe hitherto unknown. 
It runs thus :— 

“Tn the very streets where the ‘ Ripon cham- 
pions’ had enjoyed their little triumph,t they 
soon after beheld their unfortunate and mis- 
guided king a captive in the hands of his sub- 
jects. On his way from Newcastle to Holmby, 





* The name of the marble mason of this splendid 
edifice is preserved in a coeval charter, where he is 
styled Thomas marmorarius de Sawley—the name of 
an adjoining ——— 

+ Over a party headed by Sir T, Mauleverer. 
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in February 1646, he came hither on the 6th of 
that month, having then left Richmond, and re- 
mained until the 8th, when he was conveyed to 
Wakefield. He was attended by a strong guard 
of horse and foot, and it is remarkable that 
Ripon was the only place of the ten stages where 
he was allowed to remain two nights. I am ig- 
norant, at present, by whom he was entertain- 
ed; but some incidents of his presence are not 
yet forgot. As he came to the town, along 
Leeming Lane, one of my immediate paternal 
ancestors, accompanied by another female, 
awaited his progress near Bedale, and paid their 
homage to the fallen monarch. He was mounted 
on a Scotch pony, with his feet tied together, as 
they particularly remarked ; and, having received 
their heartfelt exclamation, ‘God bless king 
Charles!’ removed his high-crowned hat, and 
bowing low replied, ‘ God bless you, fair ladies!’ 
After he had left the town, and was riding be- 
tween Harrogate and Pannal, the bough of a 
large tree, he had incautiously approached, 
struck his hat to the ground. Such was the en- 
thusiastic loyalty of its owner, that he forthwith 
caused it to be cut down. Its site is, however, 
still pointed out between Burn-bridge and 
Pannal Ash.’ ; 

The volume is nicely illustrated ; and will as- 
suredly be a popular and favourite pocket-com- 
panion to all tourists in the parts of which it 
treats. 

Elevations, Sections, and Details of Saint John 
Baptist Church, at Shottesbrooke, Berks. By W. 
Butterfield, Esq. For the Oxford Architectural 
Society. Folio. Oxford, Parker ; London, Ri- 
vingtons.—The same of Saint Bartholomew near 
Oxford. By J. Cranston, Esq.—The same of Wil- 
cole. By J.C. Buckler.—These are very com- 
plete illustrations, in mass and in detail, of the 
three edifices we have indicated ; but consisting 
almost entirely of plans, sections, &c., we can 
give no more specific idea of them by a literary 
report. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels, in the Nor- 
man and Gothic Styles. By various Architects. 
Part I. Oxford, Parker.—This part of a new 
design is also addressed to the inspection of 
scientific and professional men. Should it, in 
its progress, enter more into past principles 
and their future application, we will return to 
it; but for the present can only say, that the 
engravings are minutely and ably executed. 

The Ancient Font of Little Walsingham, in 
Norfolk, &c. By G. R. Lewis. Part I. Lon- 
don, Rivingtons.—Has been published some 
time, but we have seen no following part. 
Mr. Lewis dwells on the importance of fonts, 
somewhat in the spirit of the Ecclesiologists ; 
and embellishes (as far as he goes) with most 
artistical lithographs the sculptures on the ad- 
mirable specimen at Little Walsingham. 

Churches of Yorkshire. Nos. I. to XI. inclu- 
sive (with the exception of No. VII., which, 
we are informed, contains ground-plans, and is 
reprinting.) Leeds, T. W. Green; London, 
Rivingtons.—Though last on our present list, 
this is the most generally attractive publication 
in the class we have been noticing, and is every 
way worthy of patronage. The descriptions 
are what they ought to be, and the lithogra- 
phic designs of similar merit, Adel, and other 
churches of the Norman style, and Bolton 
Percy, and others belonging to subsequent pe- 
riods, are subjects not only of sacred but of 
picturesque interest; and the village places of 
worship scattered over the fine scenery of York- 
shire furnish pleasant contemplations to the 
eye, and soothing and grateful reflections to 
the mind. We have these enjoyments in the 
Nos. before us, in addition to the information 


we gather from the archeological intelligence 
conveyed in the literary portion of the under- 
taking, which does great honour to the enter- 
prise of any provincial publisher, and induces 
us to mention the name of Mr. Green with 
much respect. The Porch of Adel is a remark- | 
ably fine piece—of great antiquity ; but it would | 
be vain for us to attempt to particularise or | 
enumerate the attractions of a work which, 
when finished, will be a rich ornament to every 
superior library. Thirsk Church is a hand- 
some edifice, though of a mixed order; and | 
Birkin a sweet remnant connected with Knight | 
Templars’ institutions. But we must not be 
tempted into the notice of especial beauties, 
but conclude by mentioning that an announce- 
ment in No, X. states that the future editing is 
confided to the Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole, the 
author of several of the best previous descrip- 
tions. In his hands we have no doubt it will 
go on to a prosperous and acceptable com- 
pletion. 


Church Embellishment.—A Mr. Harcourt, of 
the Regent’s-park, bequeathed 5001. to be ex- 
pended on a painting to be placed over the 
communion-table in the church of St. James’s, 
Bermondsey. Nearly eighty competitors sent 
in sketches, but the meed has been adjudged to 
Mr. John Wood, a very rising artist, frequently 
noticed in the Gazette, whose subject is the 
Ascension. Messrs. Eastlake and Haydon were 
the judges, with Mr. Cooke as their referee in 
case of difference ; but it is stated that they all 
agreed. 

Mr. Uwins, R.A., has succeeded Sir A. Call- 
cott as the keeper of her Majesty’s collections 
of art. 


THE DRAMA. 

° Adelphi.—A deservedly popular entertainment 
from the French, called the Corporal’s Wedding, 
has been produced here in addition to preced- 
ing attractions ; not forgetting the three won- 
derfully clever posturemonger children in the 
pantomime, and occasionally the inextinguish- 
able amusement of Paul Bedford and Wright 
in Norma. In the new piece the Corporal’s (Mr. 
Munyard’s) very tempting bride (Miss Woolgar) 
is sorely beset for a wager in the kissing line, 
by Sir Feliz Marmalade with a sweet tooth (Mr. 
Hudson), and Major Griskin—a benedict, but 
not the less liquorish (Mr. Selby); and is res- 
cued by her dextrous contrivances to bring the 
offenders into collision with their aftianced and 
wedded loves; one of whom, Lady Arethusa 
Griskin, is excellently played by Mrs. F. Ma- 
thews, The whole cast, indeed, is very strong ; 
and we take the opportunity of noticing Mr. 
Selby’s great merits in a vast diversity of dif- 
ferent character. He has skill and judgment for 
them all, and displays the artist in their execu- 
tion, no matter how grave or gay, gentlemanly 
or blackguard, comicjor pathetic. 











Dramatic Amusements, §&c.— The announce- 
ments for Monday mark the progress of the sea- 
| son, previous to the assemblage of Parliament 
| and the production of novelties. We have a new 
| comedy at Covent Garden by Mr. Spicer, from 

whose pen one or more dramas of much merit 
| have been published. The opening of the French 
| theatre, at the St. James's, with a good company, 
| including M. Lafont and Mdlle. Nathalie from 
|the Gymnase; and Lover’s “ Paddy by land 
| and sea,” at the Hanover Square Rooms, with 
his new and very popular songs, “The cap- 
tive rover,” Paddy’s laughable ‘* Pastoral rhap- 
sody,”” and “ What will you do, love?” At 








Thursday night, afforded another opportunity 
for the display of some pretty dancing by M. 
and Mdlle. Rousset, Mdlle. Teresine, Mr. Gil- 
bert, and Mr. and Miss Marshall. Of old affairs, 
Antigone holds on effectively: much of its suc- 
cess is certainly owing to the skill and pains- 
taking of the stage-manager, Mr. Stirling, in 
putting it before the audience. 





VARIETIES. 

The Prussian Order of Merit.—Our readers 
are acquainted with the institution of this new 
order, to be bestowed on men distinguished not 
merely in war or polities, but in literature and 
science, by the King of Prussia; and they will 
be gratified to learn that its decorations have 
been sent to England, wherewith to invest, as 
Knights or Chevaliers, our eminent country- 
men Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Faraday, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Brown. 

The City of London and Literary Tastes.—We 
put the conjunction copulative here, but it 
should be disjunctive, for the majority of our 
citizens seem to have a decided distaste for 
any thing connected with literature and the 
fine arts. At a Common-council on Thursday, 
Mr. Lott moved, pursuant to notice, “ That it 
be referred to the library-committee to con- 
sider a resolution of this court, of the 19th of 
December, 1826, whereby it was referred to 
the library-committee to consider the propriety 
of providing a suitable place for the reception 
of such antiquities relating to the city of Lon- 
don and suburbs as may be procured or pre- 
sented to the corporation, and to report thereon 
to the court; but Mr. Pewtress having taken 
notice that there was not a sufficient number 
of members present to constitute a court, the 
court adjourned !! 

H.B. Caricatures.—Six novelties have just 
appeared, of various humour and merit, up .to 
No. 826 of this unparalleled series. The first 
is a scene of Lord Palmerston as the monkey 
who had seen the world, suggested by his late 
continental tour, and is a piece of very clever 
drollery. The next, O’Connell as the clown 
in a pantomime, dropping the poker of “ fede- 
ralism,” which he has taken hold of by the red- 
hot end, is a capital dramatic sketch. A Sign 
of “the Times” is a new version of Punch; 
that hero is knocking down Sir R. Peel and 
Sir J. Graham with truculent vigour. The 
dead-doll look of the premier is of the highest 
order of puppetry expression. Of the other 
three, the best is from the cattle-show; with 
Brougham as a black sheep fiercely battering 
down the fold of the Queen’s lambs, the late 
administration. The Bishop of Exeter tossed 
by a bull, figures in the last. All are in H.B.’s 
most successful style. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Scinde Policy : a few Comments on Major-Ge- 
neral. W. F. P. Napier’s Defence of Lord Ellenborough’s 
Government, 8vo, 2s.—Annual Supplement to Willich’s 
Tithe-Commutation Tables, 1845, 1s.—Euclid in Syl- 
logisms. The Cambridge Euclid, 12mo, 6s.—History 
of the University of Dublin, by W. B. 8. Taylor, 8vo, 
20s.—String of Beads for the Romanisers, by the Rev. 
P. Placet, fep. 3s. 6d.—Esther: a Sacred Drama, by 
the Rev. J. Sansom, 12mo, 4s.—Rev. P. Wilson’s Plain 
Guide to the Holy Communion, 2d edit., 32mo, 2s. 6d. 
—Sir E. Saunders’ Reports, 6th edit., by E. V. Wil- 
liams, 3 vols. roy. 8vo, 4/. 4s.—Facts upon Facts against 
the League, by A. Williams, 8vo, 5s.—Arthur O'Leary, 
by Harry Lorrequer, new edit., 1 vol. 8vo,12s.—Scenery 
and Reminiscences of Ceylon, by J. Deschamps, royal 
ful. 22. 2s. ; or with the plates coloured, 3/. 3s.—The Ro- 
man Matron, translated from the German of L. Tieck, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 27s.—The Orphan’s Inheritance, 18mo, 
2s. 6d.—Blunt’s Beauty of the Heavens, new edit. sm. 
4to, 21s. plain, 28s. coloured.—Kennion’s Modern Geo- 





the Princess's, the Jrish Wedding, produced on 





graphy, zd edit. 12mo, 5s.—Lee’s Laws of Shipping 
and Insurance, 2d edit. 12mo, 7s. 6d,—Treatise on 
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Sir Oracle respecting “ ritualism’’? and “ the 
science of symbolism.” It is to take care how 
churches are repaired, or “ beautified a.p. —, 
So and So, churchwardens ;”’ and to see and 
direct that modern improvements in Protestant 
places of worship do not depart from the old 
models of Romanism., With this branch of the 
contention, however, we have nothing to do; 
and we leave it to the conscientious dictates of 
every individual, who, whether Sage or Ass, has 
a right to his way of thinking, and the inter- 
pretation of his duties. That persons living on 
Protestantism ought not to adopt Romanism, is 
a broad and irrefragable proposition; but how 
far they may go on the road, with their red let- 
ters, saint-day dates, crosses, and other outward 
signs of approximation, is matter for casuists 
and polemics, not for us, to discuss. The pueri- 
lity of some of these revivals is offensive enough 
to good taste, and regretful enough to ordinary 
discretion; but picturing and figuring are no 
essentials to the inculcation of pure piety, mo- 
rality, peace, good-will, and charity. ’I'were 
better perhaps to look to-other inducements— 
exemplary and zealous performance of ministe- 
rial functions, persuasive and earnest eloquence 
in enforcing sacred truths, abstinence from 
discord, preaching the gospel which hates dis- 
sension, and calmly exhibiting the excellencies 
of brotherly love—’twere better, perhaps, to 
try by such inducements as these, 


“To point to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 


Not only all friends to the good old English 
Church, who are its members and belong to it, 
but every lover of national morals and social or- 
der must lament the divisions on questions, many 
of them weak, silly, and absurd, which have no 
relation to the well-being of humanity here or 
its hopes hereafter, and which threaten to over- 
throw the fabric and system altogether under 
which the country has prospered for centuries. 
That church has won its way, by the comeli- 
ness of its temperance and the grace of its 
moderation, into the hearts of generations of a 
fine people; what pity ’tis that it should by 
its fickleness alienate the affections of even a 
few of these, and endanger the stability of any 
part of the fabric; but far more is to be de- 
precated the total risk of the adherence of the 
masses and the endurance of the temple. 

Well may the Rev. Mr. Sandford tolerantly 
observe, in the pretace to his Parochialia :* 

“Nor can it be denied that grounds have been 
furnished for suspicion, and that the recent 
movement amongst us has been characterised 
by not a little indiscretion and extravagance ; 
nay even, in some instances, by a grievous de- 
parture from sound doctrine and a lack of com- 
mon principle. We have not only witnessed 
defections from our communion, but have heard 
doctrines, expressly disallowed by our confes- 
sions, advocated from our pulpits; have had 
our institutions disparaged, our reformers vili- 
fied, and our articles of faith both covertly and 
openly impugned, by men who still retain the 
orders of our church and eat her bread. It can 
hardly be matter of surprise, that the fear of 
further innovation should have led some to op- 
pose what they might otherwise have readily 
acquiesced in; but which is now associated in 
their minds with concealed motives and ulte- 





* “ Parochialia; or, Church, School, and Parish. 
The Church System and Services practically consi- 
dered.” By John Sandford, M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, 
&e., 8vo, pp. 442. Longmans.—A work of detail and 
practical utility it will be good for every parish priest 
to id Eva ical in its principles, it is a faith- 
ful exponent of the real, true, and beneficial duties of 
the clergy in what relates to education and other paro- 
chial supervision. 











rior designs. There are, however, many—and 
these of the most approved attachment to our 
church—who are full of hope about her future 
destinies. They are neither disheartened at 
what is now transpiring within her pale, nor at 
a loss for a solution. They view it as the natu- 
ral result of a powerful reaction; as the trou- 
bled surface of waters which have been deeply 
stirred; as presages of an improved spirit and 
of enlarged usefulness. And much as they de- 
plore individual cases of extravagance, and ad- 
mit the need of that wisdom which alone can 
direct the church at this important period of 
her history, they cannot regret that an age of 
energy and inquiry has succeeded a long night 
of secularity and torpor.” 

Heaven send it may be so, and that the com- 
mencement of the following paragraph may be 
verified ! 

‘* How generally are the errors of one age 
corrected by a reaction in the next! The scales 
are reversed: that which was depressed, pre- 
ponderates; the other kicks the beam. But 
eventually the balance rights, and the equili- 
brium is restored. Thus an important truth has 
been lost sight of: it is revived, and pushed to 
excess. It throws others into shade. At last 
it runs rank, and begets a heresy. Such has 
been the history of error in every age. The 
doctrines of grace overlaid, and then abused to 
antinomianism. The doctrine of our Lord’s 
essential humanity too little dwelt on, and then 
reproduced in Irvingism. The Jatitudinarian- 
ism of the last generation counteracted by the 


tractarianism of the present. The path of safety | 


and of usefulness lies betwixt all these ex- 
tremes: it is the golden mean which distin- 
guishes our church. Why deviate from it to 
the right hand or to the left? Let us rather 
pray for wisdom, in this our day, to discriminate 
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| 





making of signs, and the substituting white 
muslin for black bombazeen. 

Connected with the artistical and mechanical 
references embraced in this paper, we will pro- 
ceed to append a notice of some publications 
lying on our table. 

Ecclesiastical Architecture, Decorated Windows, 
§c. Part I. By E. Sharp, M.A., Architect. 
London, Van Voorst.—A series of illustrations 
which begins with beautiful windows from Heck- 
ington, Lincolnshire ; Nantwich, Cheshire ; 
Cottingham, Yorkshire; Billingborough, Lin- 
colnshire (one very singular and curious) ; and 
Croft and Warmington in Yorkshire and North- 
ampton. ‘The variety is worthy of study; and 
the elegance of some, and the fitness of all, af- 
ford instructive lessons of the decorative style 
at distant periods. ‘The letter-press is brief and 
distinct. 

The Church-Restorers: a Tale treating of An- 
cient and Modern Architecture and Church- Deco- 
rations. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Pp. 196. Van 
Voorst.—In the shape of a tale, the reverend 
author stands up for stone altars, rails, rood- 
screens, oak lenterns instead of reading-desks, 
&c. &c., the ultraism of the Cambridge Camden 
party, now the Ecclesiologists. He derides the 
no-popery cry and alarm of ultra-protestants ; 
and attaches infinite importance to the position 
of the aforesaid carved oak lentern (with its an- 
tique- bound Bible fastened by a silver chain), on 
one side of the chancel-arch—to prayers being 
uttered from a particular stall in the chancel 
just behind the rood-screen ; to having a litany- 
stool, and to other equally holy appendages ; 
accompanied by ceremonies which the objec- 
tors call mummeries. 

A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood of Oxford. Part ILI. Oxtord, H. 
Parker ; London, Rivingtons, Bell; Cambridge, 


between the pure ore and the dross which ad- | Stevenson.—We are not aware of having seen 


heres to it; between substantive truth and ad- 
scititious error. Let us cultivate the spirit 
which makes controversy hateful, and truth 
dearer than party; and which realises instinct- 
ively what otherwise is the purchase of many 
errors and of much misery.” 

On the more immediate subject of our intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Sandford says: 

“* Tf,’ in the words of Hooker, ‘ there be 
great care to build and beautify the corruptible 
sanctuary, little or none that the living tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, the dearly - redeemed 
souls of the people of God, be edified; huge 
expenses upon timber and stone, but towards 
the relief of the poor small devotion ; cost this 
way infinite, and in the mean while charity 
cold; we have in such case just occasion to 
make complaint.’ He who should expend, in 
the decoration of a church, what was required 
for the poor; or imagine that he compounded, 
by what might be merely the indulgence ofa 
passion, for the neglect of the weightier mat- 
ters of the law—mercy, and judgment, and 
truth,—would be substituting the form for the 
power of godliness, and miserably deceiving 
his own soul. And it was doubtless the abuse 
of church-architecture to the purposes of su- 
perstition and self-glory, which produced so 
powerful a reaction at the Reformation,—ac- 
counting in some measure for the neglect into 
which this sacred science has fallen, and for 
the suspicion with which present attempts to 
revive it are regarded by some well-meaning 
persons.” 

There is some of the substance of Christianity 
in these extracts, and they speak of things of 
value—not so the numbering of Kotou*genu- 
flexions, the pattering about facing this way or 
that, the lighting or non-lighting of candles, the 





the two previous parts of this publication. The 
present treats of thirteen out of the thirty-five 
parishes in the deanery of Cuddesden ; is issued 
under the auspices of the Oxford Society for 
Promoting the Study of Gothic Architecture ; 
and is an instructive and interesting produc- 
tion, embellished with many neat cuts. ‘The 
historical and antiquarian notices are especially 
deserving of praise. The account of Stanton 
St. John, with the illustrations of its bench- 
ends, poppy-heads in the nave, and ornaments 
of the open benches, is the most striking and 
curious of the subjects. 

The Pictorial Pocket Guide to Ripon and Har- 
rogate, §&c. By J. R. Walbran. Pp. 105. 
Ripon, W. Harrison; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall.—Though only a small and a local 
publication, this little book possesses consider- 
able and general merit. The account of Ripon 
Cathedral, evidently drawn up from original in- 
vestigation, and Mss. not previously consult- 
ed, does credit to the author’s industry and 
talent; and the topographical observations on 
adjacent monastic remains, including Foun- 
tains* and Bolton Abbeys, add to the interest 
and value of the work. At page 16 we observe 
an incidental anecdote of Charles I. which is 
new to us, and we believe hitherto unknown. 
It runs thus :— 

“Tao the very streets where the ‘ Ripon cham- 
pions’ had enjoyed their little triumph,t they 
soon after beheld their unfortunate and mis- 
guided king a captive in the hands of his sub- 
jects. On his way from Newcastle to Holmby, 





* The name of the marble mason of this splendid 
edifice is preserved in a coeval charter, where he is 
styled Thomas marmorarius de Sawley—the name of 
an adjoining village. 

+ Overa basty beaded by Sir T, Mauleverer. 
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in February 1646, he came hither on the 6th of 
that month, having then left Richmond, and re- 
mained until the Sth, when he was conveyed to 
Wakefield. He was attended bya strong guard 
of horse and foot, and it is remarkable that 
Ripon was the only place of the ten stages where 
he was allowed to remain two nights. I am ig- 
norant, at present, by whom he was entertain- 
ed; but some incidents of his presence are not 
yet forgot. As he came to the town, along 
Leeming Lane, one of my immediate paternal 
ancestors, accompanied by another female, 
awaited his progress near Bedale, and paid their 
homage to the fallen monarch. He was mounted 
on a Scotch pony, with his feet tied together, as 
they particularly remarked ; and, having received 
their heartfelt exclamation, ‘God bless king 
Charles!’ removed his high-crowned hat, and 
bowing low replied, ‘ God bless you, fair ladies !’ 
After he had left the town, and was riding be- 
tween Harrogate and Pannal, the bough of a 
large tree, he had incautiously approached, 
struck his hat to the ground. Such was the en- 
thusiastic loyalty of its owner, that he forthwith 
caused it to be cut down. Its site is, however, 
still pointed out between Burn-bridge and 
Pannal Ash.’ 

The volume is nicely illustrated ; and will as- 
suredly be a popular and favourite pocket-com- 
panion to all tourists in the parts of which it 
treats. 

Elevations, Sections, and Details of Saint John 
Baptist Church, at Shottesbrooke, Berks. By W. 
Butterfield, Esq. For the Oxford Architectural 
Society. Folio. Oxford, Parker ; London, Ri- 
vingtons.—The same of Saint Bartholomew near 
Oxford. By J. Cranston, Esq.—The same of Wil- 
cole. By J. C. Buckler.—These are very com- 
plete illustrations, in mass and in detail, of the 
three edifices we have indicated ; but consisting 
almost entirely of plans, sections, &c., we can 
give no more specific idea of them by a literary 
report. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels, in the Nor- 
man and Gothic Styles. By various Architects. 
Part I. Oxford, Parker.—This part of a new 
design is also addressed to the inspection of 
scientific and professional men. Should it, in 
its progress, enter more into past principles 
and their future application, we will return to 
it; but for the present can only say, that the 
engravings are minutely and ably executed. 

The Ancient Font of Little Walsingham, in 
Norfolk, &c. By G. R. Lewis. Part I. Lon- 
don, Rivingtons.—Has been published some 
time, but we have seen no following part. 
Mr. Lewis dwells on the importance of fonts, 
somewhat in the spirit of the Ecclesiologists ; 
and embellishes (as far as he goes) with most 
artistical lithographs the sculptures on the ad- 
mirable specimen at Little Walsingham. 

Churches of Yorkshire. Nos. I. to XI. inclu- 
sive (with the exception of No. VII., which, 
we are informed, contains ground-plans, and is 
reprinting.) Leeds, T. W. Green; London, 
Rivingtons.—Though last on our present list, 
this is the most generally attractive publication 
in the class we have been noticing, and is every 
way worthy of patronage. The descriptions 
are what they ought to be, and the lithogra- 
phic designs of similar merit. Adel, and other 
churches of the Norman style, and Bolton 
Percy, and others belonging to subsequent pe- 
riods, are subjects not only of sacred but of 
picturesque interest; and the village places of 
worship scattered over the fine scenery of York- 
shire furnish pleasant contemplations to the 
eye, and soothing and grateful reflections to 
the mind. We have these enjoyments in the 
Nos. before us, in addition to the information 


we gather from the archzological intelligence 
conveyed in the literary portion of the under- 
taking, which does great honour to the enter- 
prise of any provincial publisher, and induces 
us to mention the name of Mr. Green with 
much respect. The Porch of Adel is a remark- 


| 


be vain for us to attempt to particularise or | 


enumerate the attractions of a work which, 
when finished, will be a rich ornament to every 
superior library. Thirsk Church is a hand- | 


Templars’ institutions. 
tempted into the notice of especial beauties, 
but conclude by mentioning that an announce- 
ment in No, X. states that the future editing is 
contided to the Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole, the 
author of several of the best previous descrip- 
tions. In his hands we have no doubt it will 
go on to a prosperous and acceptable com- 
pletion. 


Church Embellishment.—A Mr. Harcourt, of 
the Regent’s-park, bequeathed 5002. to be ex- 
pended on a painting to be placed over the 
communion-table in the church of St. James’s, 
Bermondsey. Nearly eighty competitors sent 
in sketches, but the meed has been adjudged to 
Mr. John Wood, a very rising artist, frequently 
noticed in the Gazette, whose subject is the 
Ascension. Messrs. Eastlake and Haydon were 
the judges, with Mr. Cooke as their referee in 
case of difference ; but it is stated that they all 
agreed. 

Mr. Uwins, R.A., has succeeded Sir A. Call- 
cott as the keeper of her Majesty’s collections 
of art. 





THE DRAMA. 

° Adelphi.—A deservedly popular entertainment 
from the French, called the Corporal’s Wedding, 
has been produced here in addition to preced- 
ing attractions ; not forgetting the three won- 
derfully clever posturemonger children in the 
pantomime, and occasionally the inextinguish- 
able amusement of Paul Bedford and Wright 
in Norma. In the new piece the Corporal’s (Mr. 
Munyard’s) very tempting bride (Miss Woolgar) 
is sorely beset for a wager in the kissing line, 
by Sir Felix Marmalade with a sweet tooth (Mr. 
Hudson), and Major Griskin—a benedict, but 
not the less liquorish (Mr. Selby); and is res- 
cued by her dextrous contrivances to bring the 
offenders into collision with their affianced and 
wedded loves; one of whom, Lady Arethusa 
Griskin, is excellently played by Mrs. F. Ma- 
thews. The whole cast, indeed, is very strong ; 
and we take the opportunity of noticing Mr. 
Selby’s great merits in a vast diversity of dif- 
ferent character. He has skill and judgment for 
them all, and displays the artist in their execu- 
| tion, no matter how grave or gay, gentlemanly 
or blackguard, comicjor pathetic. 








Dramatic Amusements, §&c.— The announce- 
ments for Monday mark the progress of the sea- 
son, previous to the assemblage of Parliament 
and the production of novelties. We have a new 
comedy at Covent Garden by Mr. Spicer, from 
| whose pen one or more dramas of much merit 
| have been published. The opening of the French 
| theatre, at the St. James's, with a good company, 
|including M. Lafont and Mdlle. Nathalie from 
|the Gymnase; and Lover's “ Paddy by land 
| and sea,” at the Hanover Square Rooms, with 
his new and very popular songs, “The cap- 
tive rover,” Paddy’s laughable ‘* Pastoral rhap- 
sody,” and “ What will you do, love?” At 
the Princess’s, the Jrisk Wedding, produced on 











Thursday night, afforded another opportunity 
for the display of some pretty dancing by M, 
and Mdlle. Rousset, Mdlle. Teresine, Mr. Gil- 


| bert, and Mr. and Miss Marshall. Of old affairs, 


Antigone holds on effectively: much of its suc- 


| cess is certainly owing to the skill and pains- 
ably fine piece—of great antiquity ; but it would | taking of the stage-manager, Mr. Stirling, in 


putting it before the audience. 





VARIETIES. 
The Prussian Order of Merit.—Our readers 


some edifice, though of a mixed order; and | are acquainted with the institution of this new 
Birkin a sweet remnant connected with Knight | order, to be bestowed on men distinguished not 
But we must not be | merely in war or politics, but in literature and 


science, by the King of Prussia; and they will 
be gratified to learn that its decorations have 
been sent to England, wherewith to invest, as 
Knights or Chevaliers, our eminent country- 
men Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Faraday, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Brown. 

The City of London and Literary Tastes.—We 
put the conjunction copulative here, but it 
should be disjunctive, for the majority of our 
citizens seem to have a decided distaste for 
any thing connected with literature and the 
fine arts. At a Common-council on Thursday, 
Mr. Lott moved, pursuant to notice, “ That it 
be referred to the library-committee to con- 
sider a resolution of this court, of the 19th of 
December, 1826, whereby it was referred to 
the library-committee to consider the propriety 
of providing a suitable place for the reception 
of such antiquities relating to the city of Lon- 
don and suburbs as may be procured or pre- 
sented to the corporation, and to report thereon 
to the court; but Mr. Pewtress having taken 
notice that there was not a sufficient number 
of members present to constitute a court, the 
court adjourned! ! 

H.B. Caricatures.—Six novelties have just 
appeared, of various humour and merit, up .to 
No. 826 of this unparalleled series. The first 
is a scene of Lord Palmerston as the monkey 
who had seen the world, suggested by his late 
continental tour, and is a piece of very clever 
drollery. The next, O’Connell as the clown 
in a pantomime, dropping the poker of “ fede- 
ralism,” which he has taken hold of by the red- 
hot end, is a capital dramatic sketch. A Sign 
of “ the Times” is a new version of Punch; 
that hero is knocking down Sir R. Peel and 
Sir J. Graham with truculent vigour. The 
dead-doll look of the premier is of the highest 
order of puppetry expression. Of the other 
three, the best is from the cattle-show; with 
Brougham as a black sheep fiercely battering 
down the fold of the Queen's lambs, the late 
administration. ‘The Bishop of Exeter tossed 
by a bull, figures in the last. All are in H.B.’s 
most successful style. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Scinde Policy : a few Comments on Major-Ge- 
neral. W. F. P. Napier’s Defence of Lord Ellenborough’s 
Government, 8vo, 2s.—Annual Supplement to Willich’s 
Tithe-Commutation Tables, 1845, 1s.—Euclid in Syl- 
ogisms. The Cambridge Euclid, 12mo, 6s.—History 
of the University of Dublin, by W. B. 8. Taylor, 8vo, 
20s.—String of Beads for the Romanisers, by the Rev. 
P. Placet, fep. 3s. 6d.—Esther: a Sacred Drama, by 
the Rev, J. Sansom, 12mo, 4s.—Rev. P. Wilson’s Plain 
Guide to the Holy Communion, 2d edit., 32mo, 2s. 6d. 
—Sir E. Saunders’ Reports, 6th edit., by E. V. Wil- 
liams, 3 vols. roy. 8vo, 4/. 4s.—Facts upon Facts against 
the League, by A. Williams, 8vo, 5s.—Arthur O’Leary, 
by Harry Lorrequer, new edit., 1 vol. 8vo,12s.—Scenery 
and Reminiscences of Ceylon, by J. Deschamps, royal 
ful. 2/. 2s. ; or with the plates coloured, 3/. 3s.—The Ro- 
man Matron, translated from the German of L. Tieck, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 27s.—The Orphan’s Inheritance, 18mo, 
2s. 6d.—Blunt’s Beauty of the Heavens, new edit. sm. 
4to, 21s. plain, 28s. coloured.—Kennion’s Modern Geo- 
graphy, 2d edit. 12mo, 5s.—Lee’s Laws of Shipping 
and Insurance, 2d edit. 12mo, 7s. 6d,—Treatise on 
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Corns, Bunions, &c. by L. Durlacher, 8vo, 10s. 6d.— 


Manchester in 1844, by L. Faucher, translated, with 
notes, 12mo, 3s.—The Templar: a Novel, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
—Three Years in Constantinople, by C. White, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6¢.—Lays and Ballads from English 

istory, by 8S. M., fep. 8vo, 5s.—Ridley Seldon, or the 
Way to keep Lent: a Tale, by A. Howard, fep. 5s.— 
Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human Body, by R. 
Quain, imp. fol. 134.—Foreign Library, Vol. XII. Kahl- 
rausch’s History of Germany, 8vo, 14s.—Foreign Li- 
brary, Vol. XI. Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth 
Century, Vol. IV. 8vo, 1ls.—Judea Capta: a Sketch of 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
&. 6s.—The Book of Family Prayer, by Clergymen 
ofthe Church of England, imp. 8vo, 25s.—Consecra- 
tion of St. John’s Church, Jedburgh: Six Sermons, 
12mo, 7s.—Treatise on the Organisation of Plants, by 
J. W. Draper, 4to, 18s.—Pictures and Rhymes for Chil- 
dren, 12mo, 6s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To :r0A0yos we can only answer, non nostrum compo 
mere lites, if there be any contradiction between Dr. 
Batler and Lempriere, which does not appear to us to 

the case. Dr. B. says, the modern name of Morea 
was given to the Peloponnesus “from the mulberry- 
trees which grow there having been introduced for 
supplying silk-worms ;” and Lempriere states, that the 
mulberry-tree is found in abundance there. Inde- 
pendently of either authority, our impression is, that 
the Morea was so called from its geographical shape ; 
for its form on the map bears a striking resemblance 
to the mulberry-leaf. 
J. R. accepted.—R. Gale under consideration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 

of Parliament, 5th and 6th William IV. c, 76. 
Tuomas Faaxcoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WitiraM Luray, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Thomas Camptin, eq, Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addtion to the subscribed capital of 500,0001., the assured have the 
security ofthe Company’s income of nearly 60,000/. per annum, yearly 
ine ng, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invest 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 

n the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





RENCH PLAYS—ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. — Mr. Mitcnett begs respectfully to announce 
that the above Theatre will be REOPENED on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING next, JANUARY 27th, when will be produced (first time in 
this country), MARI a la VILLE et la FEMME & la CAM- 
PAGNE, in which Mons. Lafont and Madlle. Nathalie will make 
ther first appearances. During the evening, “God Save the Queen” 
will be sung by the entire company. er which, PIERRE le 
ROUGE— M. Lafont remplira le rdle de Pierre le Rouge; Maile. 
Nathalie celui de Jeanneson. 

Nights of performance, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. A 
detailed Prospectus of the general arrangements, and of the pieces 
which will be produced during the season, may be had at M1. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 35 Old Bond street, and at the Box Oftive 
of the Theatre, which is open daily from 11 till 5. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRAND 





yjeeetas JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. II. (February) :— 
The History of St. Giles and James. By the Editor. 
Slavery. The only remedy for the Miseries of the Eng- 
lish Poor. 
Paul Bell in Account with William Wordsworth, Esq., 
Laureate. 
Hints on Marriage. 
Peasants and Pheasants. 
The Drum. 
Personal Recollections of the late William Hazlitt. 
Music for the Million. 
The Novelist and the Milliner. 





CAPSULED.—CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfull 
informed, that J. T. BETTS, Jun. and Co. will not be responsible 
for any BOTTLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudu- 
lent substitution by thePatent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the 
words, ** BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7 SMITHFIELD BARS.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 

Betts's Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign atGUY’S, 
ST. GEORGE’S, and the other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout 
the Kingdom. Attention is especially requested to Tux skCURITY 
AFFORDED BY THE Parent MeTAaciic CapsucLes. 

Country Dealers are advertised in the provincial journals; and 
lists of London Dealers may be obtained at the DistittERy, 
where quantities of not less than 2 Gallons may be supplied, in 
bulk, at 18s. per Gallon; and in Bottles, Cases and Bottles in- 
cluded, at 20s. per Gallon. 


7 SMITHFIELD BARS. 
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J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 

e DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE 

GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous k ledge of ical i nor ac- 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is onl. 2hinches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 35 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 











LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT-UNION of LONDON. 


By Authority of Parliament. 


Subscribers for the present Year ending March 31, will receive 
an impression of a Line Engraving by Mr. G.'T. Duo, after the 
Picture by W. Mucreapy, R.A., ** The CONVALESCENT,” and 
in addition to this, a series of Designs in Outline by Mr. W. 
Renter, illustrative of Thomson's ** Castle of Indolence,” to 
which the Society’s premium of Sixty Pounds was awarded last 


year. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Committee have awarded the 
premium of Sixty Pounds for the best set of Designs sent in on the 
Ist inst. to Mr. G. E. Hicxs, of Lymington, Hants, the author of 
a Seriex illustrating ‘* The Revelation of St. John.” 

Honorary premiums of Twenty Pounds each have also been 
adjudged to Mr. W. C. Tuomas, 39 London Street, Fitzroy Square, 
for a series of Illustrations of a Pocm on ‘* The Watchfulness of 
Providence.” 

To Mr. G. Scuaryp, jun., 14 Francis Street, Bedford Square, for 
a series of Illustrations of ** The ‘'en Commandments.” 

And to Mr. G. E, Srnrzenicx, 3 Princes Street, Fitzroy Square, 
for a series of Illustrations of ** The Life of Offa,”’ 

Competitors are requested to send for their Drawings, 

GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Jan. 23, 1845. 


biton, Secs. 
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One-third of “ whole terra” premiums may remain unpaid at five 
per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
™may be paid off’ at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, orasa 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. : 

A Board of I Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, at a 


before two o'clock. 
oe EDWARD BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb d for impro retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfernes each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of post perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
jared without ai jar corners. a A 
. Taxpnin’s PaxscaVATIVE Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy di is ding! bl the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
i colour. 
oy Monies is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
t for maintai the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. _ , : 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 
Henpain'’s Corp Canam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
Improven Scowgning Daops, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. : 
IwpRLiaie MARKtNG INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 














TABLE-BOOK. Price 1s. 
Edited by GILBERT A, a BECKETT. 
Contents of No. IL. (February) :— 
Practical Mesmerism, with four Woodcuts. 
Ona Block of Ice brought from America without Melting. 
The Doomed One, a Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
Leaves from a New Edition of Lempriere, with a Wood- 


Guy Greenhorn’s Wanderings, with a Woodcut. 

The Stage Seaman, with two Woodcuts. 

Letters from a Freshman at Cambridge, with a Woodcut. 

Measure for Measure. 

Alice Brompton; or, the Lily of Park Lane, with a 

Woodcut. 
Ladies’ Logic. 
A Frightful Narrative, with three Woodcuts. 
Illustrated with a splended Etching on Steel—Cuarazvorance, 

by Georce Caurksuank. 


London: published at the Office of the Tastr-Boox, 
92 Fleet Street. 





In February will be published, Part I. of 
HE CHEMISTRY of VEGETABLE 
and ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. G. T. MULDER, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Utrecht. 


Translated from the Dutch by Dr. P. F. H. Fromperc, First 
Assistant in the Laboratory of the Agricultural Chemistry Associa- 
tion of Scotland. With an Introduction and Notes by James F. W. 
Jounston, F.R.S.S, L. and E. 


William Blackwood and Suns, Edinburgh and London, 


The Hedgehog Letters. 
Reviews of New Books. 
Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by Lexcu. 


London: published for the Proprietors of Puncn, at the Panch 
Office, 92 Fleet Street. 





On the 31st of January will be published, 
: Price 6s., No. IV. of the 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
To be continued Quarterly, 
CONTENTS ; 
I. Dama’s Mineralogy. 
IT. Thornton’s British India. 
Ill. The Scottish Monks. 
IV. Fitchett’s King Alfred. 
V. Life and Writings of Dr. Arnold. 
VI. Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and the 
Punjab. 
VII. Report on the Poor Laws in Scotland. 
VIII. Palestine. 
IX. Essays on Christian Union. 
- The Jesuits in France. 
Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Now ready, wlth 17 Plates and 72 Woodcuts, royal Svo, 28s. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY and ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE of IRELAND. 
By GEORGE WILKINSON, Architect. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, 2 vols. fop. 8vo, 12s. 
A W K 8S T O N E: 
a Tale of and for England in the Year 184—. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 21s. 
OOK TO THE END;; or, the BENNETS 
ABROAD. 
By the Author of “ The Women of England.” 


Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, Angel Street, Newgate 
Street, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


H I L L oO 
or, Protestants of the Sixteenth Century. 


By JANE LOUISA WILLYAMS. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


N ; 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 5 vols. post 8vo, 


7 H E G IT AN A 
A Tale. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





2 vols. fep. 8vo, 16s., with 240 Figures of Apparatus, 


HE HISTORY and ART of WARMING 

and VENTILATING ROOMS and BUILDINGS; with an 
Account of the various contrivances for that purpose, Notices of the 
progress of Personal and Fireside Comfort, and of the Management 


of Fuel. 
By WALTER BERNON, C.E. 
George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE MONSTER TELESCOPES erected 
by the Earl of Rosse, Parsonstown; with an Account of the 
Manufacture of the eo and full descriptions of all the machi- 
nery d with these i Ill d by Engraving 
Duncan and Malcolm, London; Sheilds and Son, Parsonstown. 











Mr. Dickens's New Christmas Book, - 
In foolscap Svo, price 5s., 
HE CHIMES: a GOBLIN STORY 


of some Bells that Rang an Old Year out and a New 


Year in. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
The In.vusrrations by Danie Mactiss, R.A., CLARKSON STAN- 
FLELD, R.A., Jonn Lagcu, and RicHarp Dorie. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL.—In Prosr. 
Being a Ghost-Story of Ch With Ub i by Joun 
LEECH. 





London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 
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Elementary Works of Instruction. 





1. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts, 
12mo, 78. 6d. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


“These works are constructed on a plan well chosen and de- 
servedly popular.”—Journal of Education. 


BERTHA’S JOURN AL during a VISIT 
to ENGLAND. Fitth Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
“ The best of all juvenile compilationx”— Rev. ~ ge Crabbe. 
“An excellent little work."—Captain Basil Hail. 
3. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lapy Cauucorr. Seventh Edition. Woodcuts. 18mo, 34, 


“Lady Callcott’s style is of the right kind, earnest and simple.”— 
Examiner. 
4. 


The YEAR BOOK of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By Mrs. Lovpoy. Woodcuts. 18mo, 4s. 
“This volume is a very delightful one.”—Chambers’ Journal. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Carleton’s New Work. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
and at the Libraries, price 1. 11s, 6d. 


Yaesst M‘CLUTCHY, 


THE IRISH AGENT; 
Or, Chronicles of the Castlecumber Property. 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq. 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” “ Fardo- 
rougha the Miser,” “ Jane Sinclair,” &c. &c. &c. 


Dublin: published id 
Chapman and Hal 


James Duffy, 25 Anglesea Street. London: 
186 Strand. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 





The Second and Concluding Series. 
Illustrated by Puiz. 
EMOIRS of ROBERT WILLIAM EL- 
i LISTON, Comedian. 
By GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 

Containing Original Letters — Lord Byron —Sir Walter Scott— 
Mrs. Garrick—Thomas Moore —Richard B, Sheridan—Talma —Lady 
Morgan—Lord Dudley, &c. ~y 

London: John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street. 


*,* The first Series, with a Portrait, and we by 
George Cruikshank, has just been reprin’ 





In 5 vols. small 8vo, price 18s., the Second Edition of 


EISM compared with CHRISTIANITY, 


in an Epistolary Correspondence between a Ber and a 
Christian; intended as a Book of 
of all the principal Objections against Revealed Religion. 
By EDWARD CHICHESTER, M.A. 
Late Rector of the Parish of Kilmore, in the Diocese of 
Armagh. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


ITERARY EXTRACTS from ENGLISH 
and other byron collected during Half a Century. 
gether with Original Matt 
By JOHN POYNDER, Esq. 
J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 

“« These volumes contain a vast mass of instructive and amusing 
matter. The selection Spe ofter is ent will prove ¢ and as books 
either of inf prove of incalculable 

vantage, not only to roth a scanty library, but also to 
many who have neither the leloure nor disposition for more elaborate 
research.”"—British and Indian Review, Jan. 7, 1845. 
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Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
In a very lar, —, 8vo, consisting of i 800 
inact ly 12s. bound inc lot! , Eres arte 
HE ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY, 
WHAT IT IS; with all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prog- 

nostics, and several Cures of it. In three Partitions, with their se- 
veral Sections, Members, and Sub-Sections, Philosophically, Medi- 
cally, Historically cpened and cut wu 

By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR. 

With a Satirical Preface conducing to the following Discourse. 
A New Edition, corrected and enriched by translations of the numer- 
ous Classical Extracts, 

By DEMOCRITUS MINOR. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Chengeldos and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 





Price in Sheet, ls. 6d. ; folded in Case, 42.; mounted on 


ers, 48. 
HERMOMETRICAL TABLE on the 
SCALES of FAHRENHEIT, Trac tier gre and REAU- 
: ig the most d with 
Temperature in relation to Cli lo gy, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry, and Physiology. 
By ALFRED S. TAYLOR, 
Lecturer on Chemistry in Guy’s Hospital. 

London: Thomas and Richard Willats, 98 Cheapside. 

Can be forwarded through the post, or obtained of any Bookseller. 











MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


On January 31st, No. 17, 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 
This day is published, 
LEWIS’ RESIDENCE AMONGST THE NEGROES OF THE 
WEST INDIES. 
On November 30th was published, 


THE COURT OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 
By FATHER RIPA. 


“The combined singularity of the facts, and the mode of narration, render Father Ripa’s ‘ Memoirs’ as 
interesting a work as any that has appeared, not excepting Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain.’”—Spectator, 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





Just completed. 
i. 


In 2 splendid vols., super royal 8vo, price 46s., the only complete 
Illustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial, of 


HE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 


Consisting of a complete Collection of his Poems, Songs, 

and Correspondence ; arranged Prt ges el ee accompanied 

numerous Notes and Annotations. The whole preceded by 

Professor Wilson's ** Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns,’’ 

and Dr. Currie’s Memoir of the Poet. Embellished with Eighty- 
two Portrait and Landscape Illustrations. 

“ All that the admirers of the national poet can desire; complete, 
accurate, and handsome.”—Monthly Revier, 


Il. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, price 9s., or in morocco, price Ils. 
embellished with an exquisitely engraved Frontispiece and 
Vignette, 

The BOOK of SCOTTISH BALLADS: 


a comprehensive Collection of the Ballads of Scotland. With 
“oo illustrative cages 





ost ing, with all the time-consecrated 
ballads, every ‘modern plece of marie "Caledonian Mercury. 


II. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, price 9s., or in morocco, price 11s., 
embellished with an exquisitely engraved Frontispiece and 
Vignette, 

The BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG: a 
Collection of the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, An- 
cient and Modern; with Critical and Hi | Notices 
them and their Authors. 

“ This collection must prove a source of refined and innocent 
pleasure to h of "—Tait's Mc 








Blackie and Son, 38 Queen Street, Glasgow; 5 South College 
Street, Edinburgh; and 21 Warwick Square, London. 





The best edition of the best Musical Work, at a price 
to suit every one. 


ANDEL’S Oratorio, the MESSIAH 

(folio), oo in boards, 12s., = th ae Numbers at 

One Shilling. taining Sixteen x Four Sheets of 

Music (equal to what is usually charged 4p} ey superior paper and 
printing. 

No. I. contains a splendid engraving from the celebrated picture of 
“St. Cecilia,” by Raffaelle, and an interesting account of this cele- 
brated composition, 

Arranged for the Pianoforte or Organ (with vocal score) 
By Dr. JOHN CLARKE, of Cambridge. 
London, published by J. Surman, 9 Exeter Hall, Strand. 
To be obtained, by order, of all Book or Musicsellers. 
*,* Also the Orchestral Parts, Mozart’s Accompaniments. 





Price 1s. Gd. cloth, gilt edges, 


EGENERATIO N— 


What is it, and when does it take place? Do not the terms 
* Begotten of God,’ and ‘ Born of God,’ imply two distinct states of 
the spiritual life 2 
By the Rev. R. B. BRADLEY. 


Also, by the same Author, 
SAUL and the WITCH of ENDOR: 
A Sacred Drama, price 5s. 
A few copies remain of the Second Edition of 
The PORTION of JEZREEL: 
A Sacred Drama, price 4s. 


George C. Caines, Halkin Street West, wget emg ey Bookseller, 
by appointment, to H. R. H. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of a CLERGYMAN 


during a Visit to the Peninsula in the Summer and Autumn 


of 1841, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Minister # New Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 

“We d this volume, as a faithful 
and lively picture of the scenery of the countries noone which the 
author travelled, of the mor yo of the towns and of their most 
remarkable monuments, the striking and peculiar manners of 
the people."—Edinburgh Courant. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








CHEAP EDITIONS. 


In fep. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, 


| Feosiaied and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 


Handsomely — in wor ‘gilt edges, Ss. Gd.; in 
rocco, elegant, 6s. 6d. 

“What child will not hang over the Tales of the Covenanters, in 
* Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ?” 

“ We have already said a word or two on this delightful volume, 
the work of one of the highest and most amiable of contemporary 
minds —a genius which shines with equal felicity in the tender and 
the humorous.”—Quarterly Review. 





In February will = ns by the same Author, uniform in 
and price with the above, 


The TRIALS of MARGARET LINDSAY. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Mr. Allom’s New and most Splendid Work, 


Now ready, 
RANCE, in the REIGN of LOUIS 
PHILIPPE, ll 1 from on the Spot, by 


Tuomas Arto, Esq., exhibiting } Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, 
Military and Ecclesiastical Architecture, &c., that characterise this 
ancient and polished nation. With a resume of the History of 
France, and aay es of the Plates, 
the Rev. G. N, WRIGHT, M.A., 
Author re “The Life and Times of Louis Philippe. a 
Part I. contains Four Quarto Plates, price 2s. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, Angel Street, 
ewgate Street, London. 








Price 6s, bound, the Thirteenth Edition of 
B UTLER’S ARITHMETICAL 
QUESTIONS. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, THOMAS BOURN. 


*,* This work now comprises, in addition to the matter contained 
in former Editions,Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and the Square Root ; 
and has been carefully revised by Mr. Grorce Fres t, Teacher of 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 


London: sold by Harvey and Darton; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 





Completion or SIR R. C. HOARE’S 
HISTORY OF SOUTH WILTSHIRE. 


In folio, price 37. 13s. 6d. each Part; or 6/. 6s. on large paper, 


f. [THE HISTORY of the HUNDRED of 
ALDERBURY, WILTS. 
By Sir R. C. HOARE, Bart., and J, G. NICHOLS, F.S.A. 


II. The HISTORY of FRUSTFIELD 
HUNDRED, by Gronex Matcuam, Esq., LL.D.; with 
Addenda to the several preceding Hundreds, and a full 
General Index to the whole work. 

A very few complete copies ss the work remain onsale, in 6 vols. 
folio, or in 12 Parts, large pape 

Most of the preceding Parts “may be had at the above prices; 
but fi requested to complete their co- 
pies without delay, ( as some of the Parts are nearly out of print. 

Printed by and for J. B. Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street ; 

and sold any Messrs. Brodie and Co , Salisbury. 








In ofan 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
UTLINES of MAN’S TRUE 
INTEREST. 
By the Rev. T. CHARLES BOONE, 
Of St. Peter's College, C dge; Vicar of h, Herts. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 











Price 3s. 6d., in fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 


3 LEMENTA LITURGICA; or, the 


ue tee ‘S$ PRIMER, for the Scholastic Study of the 
Book of commas Prayer. 


By G. A. WALKER, A.M. 
Of Christ College, Cambridge. 


London Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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New Wiorks 


PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 


R ANKE'’S History of the Reformation. 

Translated by Saran Austin, Translator of 
Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 2, 
B8yo0, 30s. 


2. Travels in India, including Scinde 
and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1843, By Captain 
Lreopoip Vow Orticu. Translated from the Ger- 
man by H. Evans Luoyvp, Esq. 2 yols. 8vo, with 
two coloured Lithographic Frontispieces of one of 
the Gates of Somnauth, and the Cuteb Minar, or 
Column erected near Delhi by the Emperor Cuteb 
ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the 
Hindoo Power by him in 1193, and numerous 
Tilustrations on Wood. [On Feb. 6th. 


3. Parochialia; or, Church, School, 
and Parish. The Church System and Services 
practically considered. By the Rev. Joun Sanp- 
¥orD, M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worces- 
ter, and Rural Dean. 8vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, 16s. 


4. The Collegian’s Guide; or, Re- 


collections of College Days: setting forth the Ad- 
vantages and Temptations of a University Educa- 
tion. By *¢¢* ******, M.A, —— College, Ox- 
ford. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ A book of facts, of usefulness, and of instruction. No 
man Should think of sending his son to either University, and 
no son should set out for his destined Alma Mater, until he 
has attentively perused this amusing work.”—Court Journal. 


5. Modern Cookery, in all its 
Branches, reduced to a System of easy Practice. 
For the use of Private Families. In a Series of 
Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly 
tested, and are given with the most minute ex- 
actness. By Exiza Acton. Dedicated to the 
Young Housekeepers of England. Fep. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


“ Eschewing the theoretical, Miss Acton confines herself 
to the practical portion of the science of cookery; and some 
of the sauces for which she offers recipes are so piquant and 
relishing, that a man might almost digest his own grand- 
mother with them. But it is un soups that she is greatest. 
On this important subject her genius absolutely runs riot in 
its prodigality of invention; and her details respecting the 
best method of preparing the ‘ Lord Mayor’s soup,’ might be- 
get an appetite ‘ under the ribs of Death.’ We have 

used and tested her volume in a spirit of the profoundest re- 
verence, and cordially recomm: it to the attention of all 
i i by far the most intelligent por- 





w 
tion of the creation.”"—Sun, 


6. Lady Willoughby’s Diary. 
A new Edition, in a smaller size. Printed and 
bound in the style of the period to which the Diary 
refers. Square fep. 8vo, 8s. boards; 18s. bound 
in morocco (old style). 


7. The Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society. Edited by the Vice-Secretary 
of the Geological Society. No. I., 8vo, with Wood- 
cuts, Plates, and Maps, 4s. [On Saturday nect. 


8. Elements of Physics. Part I.— 


Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pescwet, Principal 
ofthe Royal Military College, Dresden. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 
Fep. 8vo, with Diagrams and Woodcuts. 

[On Thursday, Feb. 6th. 


9. Select Works of the British Poets. 
With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. 
4... | Atktn. A New Edition, with Supplement, by 
Lucy AIKIN; containing Selections from the 
Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Pringle, Char- 
lotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. Svo. 
[Nearly ready. 


10. The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. By THomas 
Butt, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
Midwifery Institution, Author of “* Hints to Mo- 
thers for the Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-In Room.” 2d Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, fep. 8vo, 7s. ‘ 


London: Loxcman, Brows, GREEN, and Loncmans.. 





8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 25, 1845. 
Mr. BENTLEY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH TIE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


bh 
Mrs. Howitt. 
The IMPROVISATORE;; or, Life in Italy. 


From the Danish, By Mrs. HOWITT. 
3 vols. post Svo, 


If. 

Rev. Francis Trench. 

The REV. FRANCIS TRENCH’S DIARY of 
a JOURNEY in FRANCE and SPAIN, chiefly in the Year 1844, 
2 vola. post 8vo. 

II. 

Bayle St. John, Esq. 

The ECCENTRIC LOVER. A Novel. 
By BAYLE ST, JOHN, Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. 


a (On Monday next. 


Mrs. Stone. 
CHRONICLES of FASHION. 
By Mrs. STONE, Author of ** The Art of Needlework,” &c. 
2 vols. Svo. 


v. 
SCENES and ADVENTURES in SPAIN 


during the Years 1835-1840. 2 vols. post Svo. 


Vi. 
ANNE HATHAWAY; or, Shakspeare in 
Love. A Romance. 3 vols. post Svo. 
VIL. 

James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 
The DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 
SIR SIMONDS DEWES, Bart. 

During the Reigns of James I., Charles I , and Commonwealth. 
Now first published from the Originals. 

Edited, with Notes, by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. 
F.RS, 2 vols. Svo, with Plates. 

VIII. 

Thomas Simpson, Esq. 

The LIFE and TRAVELS of THOMAS 
SIMPSON, the ARCTIC DISCOVERER. 


By his Brother, ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq., Member of 
“* L’Institut d'Afrique,” 1 vol, 8vo, with a Portrait. 


The following NEW WORKS are now ready :— 


I. 
Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 
Now first published from the Original MSS, 
Edited, with Notes,by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart, 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 


II. 
HAMPTON COURT: or, the Prophecy 
Fulfilled. 
An Historical Suan 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
The Earl of Malmesbury. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
The DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE of 
JAMES HARRIS, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Edited by his Grannson, the Turrp Earw, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait. 


Iv. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 
AGINCOURT: an Historical Romance. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ Darnley,” * De L’Orme,” ** Kose D’Albret,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
Miss Costello. 
MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
YOMEN. 


By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of * A Pilgrim- 
age to Auvergne,” ** A Summer amongst the Bocages and 
Vines,” &c, 4 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits. 

*,* The first two volumes, or the last two volumes, may be had 
separate.y to complete sets. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buruinctron STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 25. 
COLBURN’S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready. 


I. 

THREE YEARS in CONSTANTINOPLE; 
or, Domestic Manners of the Turks. y CHARLES Wuirs, Fsq. 
Bay ga with 54 Illustrations from Original Drawings, 

sof 


LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT: a 
Novel, By Hexry Muton, Esq., Author of “ Rivalry,” &c. 5 vols, 
“She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
she is a woman, therefore may be won.”—Shakepeare. 
Ill. 
LETTERS of a GERMAN COUNTESS; 
written during her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, 


Nubia, &c., in 1845-4. By Iva, Countess Haun-Haun. 3 vols, small 
8vo, 31s. 6d. bound, 
Iv 


A cheap Edition of Mr. Lever’s New 
Work, “ ARTHUR O'LEARY, Edited by Haray Lorarguer, and 
Illustrated by Gronok CrurKsHANk.” Uniform with the Author's 
other Works, in 1 vol. 8vo, price only 12s, bound. 


v. 
The NELSON LETTERS and DE- 
SPATCHES. Volume the First. New Edition. 
N.B, Volume II, will be published in February. 


Vi. 
~ 
The HISTORY of MARGARET CATCH- 
POLF, a Suffolk Girl. 3 vols. small Svo, with Illustrations. 

(Just ready. 
N.B. The price of this work will be One Guinea to Subscribers, 
who are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Pub- 

lisher at their earliest convenience. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 





HE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under 
DIFFICULTIES, . Illustrated by Anecdotes. 
In Three Volumes... Vol. Ii. 
London; Charles Kuight and Co., 22 Ludgat? Street. 


New Illustrated Work on India. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, royal 8vo, with coloured Eng’ 
and handsomely bound in cloth, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


AMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of an 
INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
By Lieut.-Col. W. H. SLEEMAN, of the Bengal Army. 
Opinions of the Press. 

_ “ This work is not only replete with valuable information, but 
richly enlivened with anecdote, story, and legend, splendidly got up, 
and illuminated with beautiful engravings. The contents are various 
and interesting.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ The coloured lithographs that illustrate these volumes in a rich 
profusion, which proves that cost has not been considered, are effec- 
tive and splendid p agniti architecture of the 

éast, and would alone make the work valuable. Paper, type, and 
binding, are all so many tuxuries.”— Atheneum. 

“ This is one of the t works that have been published on the 
subject of Hindostan.”—Spectator. 

* In these volumes there is a combination of ad , descrip- 
tion, anecdote, thought, and detail—all emanating from a mind 
naturally active and intelligent, practised to observe, v accom- 
— and full of information, which in richness and variety has 

ardly been surpassed since the publication of Bishop Heber’s Jour- 
nal. The plates are perfect architectural drawings, with rich illu- 
minations in colour to convey more accurately a true idea of the 
originals.” —Britannia, 


John Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly, London. 














UNCH!—The Public is respectfully 
informed, that the PUNCH OFFICE is REMOVED to 
No. 92 FLEET STREET, where the following Works are con- 
stantly on sale :— 
PUNCH; or, the London Charivari . . price $d. 
or Stamped, 4d. Also, Vols. I. to VII. 





Punch’s Almanacks . ‘ A price 3d. 
Punch’s Letters to his Son (by Jerrold) price 5s. 
Punch’s Guide to Chinese Collection price 6d. 
Punch’s Anti-Graham Wafers . price 2d. 
Punch's Anti-Graham Envelopes price ld. 


Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1845 
Punch’s Snapdragons for Christmas 
Punch’s Complete Letter-Writer . price 2s. 64. 
Story of a Feather (by Douglas Jerrold) price 5s. 
Comic Blackstone, Part I.(by G. A. a’ Beckett) price 2s. 6d. 


price 2s. Gd. 
price 2s. 6d, 


Rejected Comedies (by G. A. a’Beckett) price 1s. 
Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense r price Is. 
Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine price Is. 
George Cruikshank’s Table-Book . price ls. 


Office, 92 Fleet Street. 





Printed byCharles Robson,of Number 51 Liverpool Street, King's Cross, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number 1 Cla- 
rendox Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the County of Surrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newingtou, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing 
Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 
in the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scripps, 
of Number 15 South Molton Street, in the Parish gy George, 
Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Lite- 
rary Gazette Office, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the 
precinct of the Savoy in the Strqnd, in the said County of Middlesex, 
on Saturday, January 25, 1845. 

Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam 161 Broadway. 
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